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Not “Just Another Speller” 


HIS new cess neal Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling, is 
based on newly discovered facts in regard to children’s spelling. 
These were gathered from an examination of thousands of children’s 








compositions. The work in this book is presented on new lines. It is 
different from other spellers. 
A Few of Its Special Features 
1. Teaches thoroughly only the essential words—about 2,000—of the 
average adult’s vocabulary. 
2. Gives special drill to the so-called “one hundred demons.” 
3. Large amount of dictation work. 
4. Its definite and interesting directions for teachers. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 








_ Director A. H. Wilde, 525 Boylston St., 


TEACHING a BUSINESS 


IS GETTING BETTER EVERY YEAR 


Public appreciation is rising. 
Salaries are going up. 
Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. 


The teacher's sense of the worth of his 
service tothe community is increasing. 


BETTER PREPARATION MAKES A 
BETTER PROFESSION 


Teachers of all grades! 
Make this better preparation NOW at 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


For catalog and other information address 


Boston 

















TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





WINSHIP TEACHER’S AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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To School Principals: 


Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 
pupils? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature.” 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 
Movement are found in its special 
“School Library Department.” 


Can you do without it? 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July 


ADDRESS: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The spellers sold last year make a stack as high as Mount Acon- 
cagua, Chile, 23,080 feet. Notice the height of Pike’s Peak. 
Colorado, 14,108 feet; and Mt. Baldy. Texas, 8,382 feet ; and the 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York City, 700 feet. 


NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


They have just been adopted for six years for basal and exclusive” use by the 
state of Texas, where a million books wil! be needed the first year! Other states 
which have more recently adopted them are Montana, Oregon, and Nevada 


The demand from thousands of other places, from Portland, Me 
Ore., helps to account for the fact that the actual sales show an increase in 
nine years of over 50,000°7 ! 


Our free booklet and Teachers’ Manual will prove instructi: 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 








E GORDON READERS 


NEW SERIES 


By EMMA K. GORDON and MARIETTA STOCKARD 


PURPOSE —The early mastery of essentials and abundant practice upon the 
best literature. 

PLAN —Combination of Method and Story Approach. 

CONTENT —Drawn from Classics for Children—nursery rhymes, myths, fairy 
tales, legends, folk-tales, animal and nature stories, biography 
and history. 

STORIES —children’s stories, interesting, well-told, purposeful, ethical, several 


cumulative, and others humorous. 


ILLUSTRATIONS —Numerous, many in color, well-executed, illuminating, 


action, and appeal strongly to children. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


PRINT 

perts in hygiene. 
BINDING —Attractive and most durable. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


—Large type and length of line recommended by psychologist and ex- 


abound in 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


to Portland, 
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EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY HENRY ADAMS AND 
H. G. WELLS 


BY JAMES H. 


HARRIS 


Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 


Two books in particular have interested me 
this past season—H. G. Wells’ “Joan and Peter,” 
and “The Education of Henry.” They are as 
widely different in nature and purpose, of course, 
as the authors themselves in personality and out- 
look. One is a novel, the other a biography, or 
more exactly an autobiography; one is fiction, 
the other is fact—and yet the fiction is as truly a 
picture of life as the fact. 

The title of one would seem to stress educa- 
tion as its main theme; that of the other gives no 
particular clue to its character. And yet, the 
book whose title contains the word “education” 
touches its apparent theme only in a vague and 
incidental way, while the book with no particular 
pretensions to educational themes is found to be 
surcharged with them. That is one of the inter- 
esting surprises in the two books. Where you are 
rather expectantly looking for-something of mo- 
ment on education you find almost nothing. 
Where you had no expectation of educational 
propaganda you find it in mich abundance. 

To Henry Adams, education is mostly a failure. 
Schools are time-wasters and teaching is the 
“thinnest of occupations.” “The chief wonder 
of education,” he comments in one place, “‘is 
that it does not ruin everybody concerned in it 
teachers and taught.” 

Speaking of his four years at Harvard he re- 
marks: “It (Harvard) taught little, and that lit- 
tle ill, but it left the mind open, free from bias, 
ignorant of facts, but docile.” “What caused the 
boy most disappointment was the little he got 
from his mates. Speaking exactly, he got less 
than nothing, a result common enough in edu- 
cation.” “If the student got little from his mates, 
he got little more from his masters. The four 
years passed at college were, for his purposes, 
wasted. Harvard college was a good school, but 
at bottom what the boy disliked most was any 
school at ail.” , ; 

Adams’ treatment of education—so far as he 
may be said to treat education at all—is entirely 
personal and individual. His use of the term, as 
applied to his book, is vague and elusive, and one 
who is looking in it for any new or enlightening 
views on education is doomed to disappointment. 
Education is largely tantamount to experience. 
and only as events, circumstances, schools, travel. 
occupations, affect his personal life, do they have 
any meaning as education. 


, 


Of education as a 


social concern, Adams’ book takes little or no 
account. Indeed, f:0.1 one passage, the reader 
may detect a trace of cynicism as to the sociak 


values of education. “Most keen judges,” he 
remarks, “incline to think that barely one man in 
a hundred owns a mind capable of reacting to 
any purpose on the forces that surround him, and 
fully half of these react wrongly.” 

This is certainly not a very optimistic view, but 
at that it may be worth pondering over! 

His supplementary addition to that pessimistic 
note is, however, distinctly constructive and is 
well worth reflection by those engaged in educa- 
tional work. 

“The object of education,” he adds, “for that 
mind (the one in a hundred) should be the teach- 
ing itself how to react with vigor and economy. 
Education should try the obstacles, 
diminish the friction, invigorate the energy, and 
should train minds to react, not at haphazard, but 
by choice, on the lines of force that attract their 
world. What one knows 1s, in youth, of little 
moment: they know enough who know how to 
learn.” 

That paragraph has meat in it and is the best 


to lessen 


message on education to be found within the 
covers of Henry Adams’ book. 
WELLS ON EDUCATION. 
While the attitude that Adams takes toward 


education is, in general, half-cynical and even de- 
pressing, Wells while critical of existing educa- 
tional methods and institutions, is distinctly 
stimulating and inspiring. Wells views the prob- 
lem from the social point of view, Adams from the 
strictly individual. Wells is swept along by his 
enthusiasm for education as the supreme factor 
in social progress and regeneration. Adams is 
restrained and conservative. Educa- 
tion and wisdom are far from being synonymous, 

“Give me the schools of the world,” “Wells 
makes one of his leading characters say, “and I 
would make a millennium in half a century.” 

Adams, we may be sure, would shrug his 
shoulders cynically at that exuberantly hopeful 
prospect. 

Wells is the evangelist of a new and better 
education. He castigates current curriculums with 
lusty vigor and deluging vocabulary. “What is 
education in England up to, anyhow?” asks 
Oswald Svdenham, who is seeking a school for 
his wards Joan and Peter. “In Uganda (where 


severely 
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Oswald had’spent' many years) we knew what 
we were doing. There was an idea in it... . 
We didn’t teach them anything that didn’t serve 
mind or soul or body. We saw the end of what 
we were doing. But half this school teaching of 
yours is like teaching in a dream. You don't 
teach the boy what he wants to know and needs 
to know. You spend half his time on calcula- 
tions he ‘has no use for, mere formal calculations, 
and on this dead language stuff! It’s like trying 
to graft mummy steak on living flesh. It’s like 
boiling fossils for soup.” 

“We don’t make half of what we could make 
of our children,” Oswald says again. “We don't 
make a quarter—not a tenth. They could know 
ever so much more, think ever so much better. 
We're all at sixes and sevens.” 

“A new generation was growing up and we 
were doing nothing to make it wiser, more ef- 
ficient, to give it a broader outlook than the gen- 
eration that has blundered into and_ blundered 
through the Boer war.” 

“It seemed to him,” Oswald says, speaking of 
the incompetency of English education before 
1914, “like innervating a body as big as the wor!d 
with a brain as big as a pin’s head.” 

Wilkinson, one of the younger men in the 
story, who goes to France with the “First Hun- 
dred Thousand,” and is ultimately blown to 
pieces by a German shell, writes to Joan, before 
his death, of his experience of the way things are 
done—or rather not done—in the army, and he, 
too, attributes the general inefficiency to the aim- 
lessness and ineffectiveness of English education. 

“Education in England,” he writes, “is a loater 
education; it does not point to an end; it does 
not drive through; it does not produce minds 
that can hold out through a long effort.” 

And so one might continue, quoting ad 
libitum, and possibly ad nauseam, passages which 
treveal Wells’ impatient attitude toward educa- 
tional conditions as they prevailed in England 
before the Great War. 

3ut Wells is not merely a critic and iconoclast. 
In the midst of his radically destructive criticism 
he has many suggestions of a constructive char- 
acter. Tradition and custom, as we all know, 
have no errors for Wells, whether in religion, 
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politics, or education. Because a thing has been 
is no argument. with him why it should con- 
tinue to be. Policies, beliefs, curriculums, are to 
be judged by their present worth and their future 
usefulness. 

Latin and Greek are to him of doubtful value. 
“From the very outset,” he represents Oswald 
as reflecting, “he found himself entangled in that 
long-standing controversy upon the educational 
value of Latin and Greek. His circumstances 
and his disposition alike disposed him to be 
skeptical of the value of these shibboleths of the 
British academic world. Their share in the time 
table was enormous,” 

Again he asks a certain headmaster, in whose 
school he’s thinking of placing his ward, Peter: 
“Is he going to speak these languages (Latin 
and (week)? Then what is the strange or 
peculiar benefit of them?” 

To Wells the essential things are history, Eng- 
lish and other modern languages, geography, so- 
cial subjects and science, all taught with the 
broad aim of socializing the individual and mak- 
ing him a fit and efficient unit in a great empire, 
and beyond that of a “world-wide common- 
wealth.” 

For this is Wells’ ultimate vision, to which 
universities, schools, and all educational institu- 
tions must religiously devote themselves. “This 
idea of a world-wide commonwealth in which we 
are to live and move and have our being, has to 
be built up in every school, in every mind, in 
every lesson.’ 

“We want universities all round and about the 
world, associated, working to a common end, 
drawing together all the best minds and the finest 
wills, a myriad‘ of multi-colored threads, into one 
common web of a world civilization.” 

This then. is Wells’ inspiring message and 
apostolic vision. We, in this land, of which he 
says: “The world has still to realize its debt to 
the common schools of America,” may well take 
his educational criticisms to heart and ask our- 
selves whether we in our system of education 
and through our schools are contributing as we 
night to the great cause of humanity and civil- 
ization. 


—<ao4> & 
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EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN, 1919 


BY A. 


. COOK 


State Department of Education 


The legislation relating to education enacted 
by the 1919 legislature of Wisconsin covers 
rather a wide range. Many of the laws passed 
merely amend  laws_ previously — enacted, 
strengthening these laws or facilitating their 
administration. However, some of the legisla- 
tion dealt with very fundamental problems and 
the action of the legislature clearly showed a 
sentiment in favor of progress along these lines. 
It is impossible to definitely classify this leg- 
islation without making a detailed outline, but 
all the legislation may be grouped with ap- 


proximate accuracy under the 
heads :— 

Common schools, including one-room rural 
schools, state graded schools and village and 
city grades below the high school; high 
schools; special schools; general and miscel- 
laneous. 


following 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
A law was enacted fixing a minimum schedule 
for county superintendents as follows :— 
Counties having less than 100 teachers, 
$1,200; counties having 100 to 149 teachers, 
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$1,400; counties having 150 teachers or more, 
$1,600. 

While these minimums established by the 
legislature do not appear adequate, the enact- 
ment of this law compelled an increase over tne 
salary received during the preceding term in 
the case of forty-six of the seventy-two county 
superintendents in the state. The recognition 
yf the necessity of action by the legislature re- 
lating to the fixing of county superintendents’ 
salaries was an important step. 

The salaries of supervising teachers which had 
previously been fixed with a minimum of $60 
and a maximum of $80 per month, with the term 
of employment limited to ten months in the 
year, were increased, the minimum being fixed 
at $80 and the maximum at $100 per month for 
the term of employment as previously fixed. 

A law was enacted which provides for the 
naming of all rural schools in the state and 
providing a mail box for each such school on or 
near the rural mail route. Where a ‘school is 
not located on a rural mail route provision is 
made for the school to receive its mail through 
the post office. This compliance with the pro- 
visions of this’ statute will give each county 
superintendent a complete and permanent 
mailing list of all of the schools in the county 
and it will be possible for the state superin- 
tendent to have a complete and permanent 
mailing list of all of the schools in the state. 
This will facilitate the distribution of material 
such as the state superintendent and the county 
superintendents desire to place in the hands of 
teachers and pupils for use in the school. 

A law was enacted which legalizes the erec- 
tion and maintenance of teacherages in districts 
where in the judgment of the electors the con- 
ditions warrant such action. The legislature 
has also restored to operation a county uniform- 
ity textbook law and amended it so as to facili- 
tate its administration. 

The minimum salary of teachers in the state 
utside of cities of the first class (Milwaukee) 
has been increased from $45 to $60 per month. 
In cities of the first class the minimum has been 
fixed at $900 per vear for teachers below tne 
high school. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that a law enacted by the legislature 
f 1915 provides special state aid to teachers 
employed in one-room rural schools who serve 
continuously for two or more years. For the 
second year of continuous service the state aid 
is $2.00, for the third year $4.00, and for the 
fourth and succeeding years $8.00 per month. 
The same law also provides that a graduate of 
a rural course of two years beyond high school 
graduation, who is employed in a one-room 
rural school, receives state aid of $10.00 per 
month for the first year and $15.00 per month 
for the second and succeeding years of consecu- 
tive service in the school. 

In order that the payment of the minimum 
salary fixed by law may not overburden rural 
districts with small valuation, a bill is pending 
which proposes to give districts having an as- 
sessed valuation of $75,000 or less sufficient 
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state aid so that no district will be required to 
assess a tax of more than one-half of one per- 
cent. for teachers’ wages in order to comply 
with the minimum requirements. It is impos- 
sible to predict with certainty at this time 
whether or not this bill will become a law. 

The law fixing the educational requirements 
to be met by applicants for labor permits has 
been amended so that prior to July 1, 1920, the 
application for a labor permit must show that 
the child has passed successfully the sixth 
grade in the public school or the equivalent 
thereof, or has attended school for at least 
seven years, and after July 1, 1920, that such 
child has passed successfully the seventh grade 
in the public school or the equivalent thereof, 
or has attended school for at least eight years. 
Formerly the requirement was the completion 
of the fifth grade or attendance at school for 
at least seven years. 


, HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The legislature has enacted a law defining 
high school, senior high school and junior high 
school for the purpose of enabling the junior 
high school to be definitely recognized and giv- 
ing it a legal status. The law makes it possible 
for junior high schools to be organized under 
certain conditions in districts not maintaining 
a high school or a senior high school, and re- 
ceive special state aid for the junior high 
school. Where a high school or a senior higa 
school is maintained in a district no special state 
aid is granted for the junior high school. The 
fact that this law gives the junior high school 
a definite legal status will make it of great ser- 
vice in promoting this form of organization in 
the schools of the state. 

The law relating to high school tuition form- 
erly provided that any pupil residing in a dis- 
trict not maintaining a free high school, wno 
had completed the course offered in the school 
of the district might attend any free high 
school in the state or a free high school in an 
adjoining state if such school is more than a free 
high school of the state and have his tuition 
paid by the town or village in which he resided, 
the rate of tuition not to exceed one dollar per 
week. This legislature increased the rate of 
tuition to two dollars per week. The purpose 
of this law is to give the opportunities of a 
high school education as far as possible to all 
children of the state regardless of whether or 
not they reside in a district maintaining a high 
school. 

The amount available with which to pay state 
aid to vocational (agriculture, manual training, 
domestic science and commercial) courses in 
the high schools was formerly $100,000 with a 
provision that the claims should be paid pro 
rata in case the total claims exceeded the ap- 
propriation. The number of high schools of- 
fering vocational courses had increased until 
the aid which the state could pay was approxi- 
mately fifty-nine cents on the dollar. This leg- 
islature has increased the appropriation avail- 
able for this purpose to $175,000, which will 
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make it possible for the state, for a time at 
least, to pay the claims in full. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


The legislature has recognized the needs of 
special lines of work by increasing the annual 
per capita apportionment for deaf pupils in tae 
day schools for the deaf from $150 to $200. It 
has also made more money available with which 
to pay the salary and expenses of the super- 
visor of classes for exceptional children. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


A law passed by this legislature requires that 
the county board of supervisors in each county 
within two years after July 1, 1919, shall em- 
ploy one or more public health registered nurses 
or public health instructors. Prior to the en- 
actment of this law the employment of a county 
nurse was left to the discretion of the county 
board of supervisors. The enactment of this 
law making the employment of the county 
nurse compulsory is not distinctively educa- 
tional, but it is of fundamental importance to 
the schools of the state. The law provides that 
this person shall act as health supervisor for all 
schools not already having school inspection 
either by a physician or a nurse. There are 
also a number of other prescribed duties for the 
county nurse, but this one is of prime impor- 
tance to the schools. 

For several years Wisconsin has had a law 
giving inspectors in the department of public 
instruction authority to condemn school build- 
ings. Formerly a condemnation order direct- 
ing the erection of a new building could not be 
enforced, although an order directing that re- 
pairs be made could be enforced. This law 
has been amended by the present legislature 
giving authority to enforce condemnation or- 
ders requiring the repairing or the remodeling 
of a building or the erection of a new building. 

In order that more money may become avail- 
able for school purposes laws have been en- 
acted by the present session of the legislature 
increasing the limit of tax levy for these pur- 
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poses. In the ordinary school districts the 
maximum rate of taxation for school purposes 
has been increased from two to two and one- 
fourth per cent. of the assessed valuation and 
in cities of the third and fourth class the maxi- 
mum levy of a special tax for school purposes 
has been increased from five to five and one-half 
mills on the dollar. 

This legislature has passed a law completely 
revising all of the laws relating to the certifi- 
cation of teachers. As there had not been a 
complete revision of these laws for a number of 
years there was serious need of such revision. 
The revision makes some changes in subjects 
required for county certificates, but on the 
whole no effort was made to change the stand- 
ards for county or state certificates, as the seri- 
ous shortage in the supply of teachers rendered 
it inadvisable to attempt to raise the standards 
at this time and there certainly was no desire 
that the standards should be lowered. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that another 
law enacted by the present legislature provides 
that teachers contracting to teach in a district 
shall notify the superintendent of the county or 
city of the fact that they have been employed, 
also giving information concerning the certifi- 
cate which such teacher holds, provided such 
certificate has not been issued by the superin- 
tendent under whose jurisdiction the teacher is 
employed. This is to prevent teachers having 
qualifications good in a given county entering 
into contract and presuming to teach in another 
county without attending to the necessary de- 
tails in connection with the validation of their 
certificates. 

A considerable number of desirable laws but 
of lesser importance were enacted by this legis- 
lature, which will increase the facility and effi- 
ciency with which the educational work may be 
carried forward. Comparatively few bills of 
merit relating to educational questions were re- 
fused passage. Some bills inimical to the edu- 
cational interests of the state were introduced 
but did not receive the approval of the legisla- 
ture. 


aut, 
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NEW IOWA SCHOOL LAWS 


BY P. E. M’CLENAHAN’ 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The thirty-eighth general assembly passed 
more than thirty new school laws. These laws 
seem to be the result of mature deliberation 
and are the most progressive that have been 
passed in many years. They cover the field of 
education very completely and show that the 
legislators who were dealing with school legis- 
lation were thoroughly familiar with the field 
they were covering. Many of these laws are 
fundamental in our system of education and 
will have a far-reaching effect on the educa- 
tional work in the state. Nine of the most im- 
portant are reviewed. 


THE CONSOLIDATED LAW 


The school law relative to consolidated 
schools has been revised and some of the diff- 
culties of the old law have been removed. As 
a result of this law the work in consolidation 
is progressing rapidly and many places are or- 
ganizing consolidated schools at the present 
time. 


COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
A new county board of education was created. 


The duties of this board are general in nature 
rather than specific, but they may become a 
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very great factor in the educational standards 
of a county. 

MINIMUM WAGE LAW. 

The new minimum wage law just passed es- 
tablishes a minimum wage based upon scholar- 
ship and experience. This law refers very 
definitely to the certificate which the teacher 
holds and is having a marked effect upon the 
certification of teachers in the state. Teachers 
now realize that they are to be paid for schol- 
arship and as a result a very large number of 
teachers are taking examinations to raise the 
grade of certificate which they hold. 

TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS. 


A law was placed on the statute books which 
makes it illegal for a board of education to con- 
tract with a teacher who is under contract with 
another board of education. This is considered 
an offense and is punishable by a fine and ex- 
pulsion from the board of education. 

TUITION. 

A maximum of eight dollars per month tui- 
tion may be charged by schools where the cost 
of education comes to that amount. The fig- 
uring of the actual cost is a very difficult prob- 
lem and no one has yet decided just what ought 
to be figured in the tuition. One illustration 
may be sufficient. A schoolroom has twenty 
pupils. The average cost of tuition may be four 
dollars per pupil, this to include teacher’s sal- 
ary, light, heat and equipment. If ten students 
were added the cost might not be materially 
increased. 

LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

The length of the school year was increased 
to eight months. It is now necessary for all 
districts to maintain schools for at least eight 
months during the year. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. . 

Vocational education was given much atten- 
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tion and defects in the original law were cor- 
rected and provision made for increasing the 
work for the coming year. New lines of work 
will be taken up under this new bill; the work 
will be especially expanded in agricultural edu- 


cation and in the trades and industries. ! 


MINING LAW. 


An appropriation of $25,000 per annum was 
made, in order to aid schools in the mining 
camps. It was the intention of this law to as- 
sist those camps which have peculiar and un- 
usual conditions with which they are unable to 
cope, locally. An investigation has been going 
on and funds will be distributed so as to give 
relief to the places that have been working un- 
der unusual disadvantages. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


A standard one-room rural school was estab- 
lished with state aid for those schools that meet 
the standard established by law. This law gives 
state aid to schools that have met the standard. 
At the end of the year six dollars per pupil is 
paid to the school for each pupil who has been 
in attendance for at least six months. One- 
half of this amount goes to the teacher and the 
other one-half to the district. This law will 
have a marked influence upon the rural schools 
of the state. First, it will be necessary to have 
a first-class teacher; second, the teacher must 
be given the proper building and equipment; 
and then it will be an inducement for both 
teacher and district to co-operate in order to 
keep up the attendance. This law will no doubt 
help automatically to enforce the compulsory 
attendance law. 

At the present time Iowa has approximately 
11,000 one-room schools, with more than 200,- 
000 pupils in attendance. This law ought to 
stimulate the one-room rural school and create 
an unusual interest in its work. 
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OHIO LAWS 


BY F. B. 


PEARSON 


State Superintendent of Schools 


The Ake act, enacted by the eighty-third gen- 
eral assembly and effective September 5, re- 
quires with certificates as well as 
those to be certified, to subscribe to the follow- 
ing oath :— 

“I solemnly swear, or affirm, that I will sup- 
port the constitution of the United States, the 
constitution of the state of Ohio, and the laws 
enacted thereunder, and that I will teach, by 
precept and example, respect for the flag, rev- 
erence for law and order and undivided. alle- 
giance to the government of one country, the 
United States of America.” 

This oath must be taken by teachers in col- 
leges and universities as 


teachers, 


well as elementary 
and high schools, and the penalty for non-ob- 
servance by any person or persons in control of 
the schools is a sum not to exceed $100. 


Another Ake act provides that all elementary 
schools shall teach the common branches in the 
English language, thereby prohibiting the teach- 


ing of the fundamentals of German or other 
undesirable tongue. This act becomes opera- 


tive on September 6. 


WILL DISPLAY FLAG. 

Under the Hooley act, effective July 25, all 
school buildings in the state must display the 
American flag and county school superintend- 
ents are made responsible for observance of the 
statute. The first violation is subject to a fine 
of from $5 to $25, subsequent offenses drawing 
penalties of from $25 to $100. 

The Ritter act, effective September 5, requires 
that American government and citizenship shall 
be taught in all seventh and eighth grades, thus 
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‘inculeating in young America the principles of 
American citizenship and democratic ideals. 

Another statute, known as the Bing act, ef- 
fective September 6, takes another “rap” at the 
-German language, by changing the required 
standards for a high school certificate of teach- 
ing to English and principles of teaching and 
providing that five subjects shall be elected in- 
stead of three, adding to the electives, French, 
Spanish, Economics, Sociology, Manual Training 
and Home Economics. 
ously omitted. 

OMITS AGRICULTURE. 

The same act authorizes city boards of exam- 
iners to include an examination in physical 
training instead of an examination in German, 
and to omit agriculture and substitute general 
science or nature study. 

Teachers will be interested in the remaining 


provisions of the statute which are listed 
follows :— 


German is conspicu- 


as 


Modifies the requirements for a life elemen- 
tary certificate by examination to a four-year 
high school course, a year of college or normal 
work one-half of which is professional, and the 
completion of the state examination. 

Requires for any high school life certificate 
the inclusion of a half-year of professional 
training, whether the certificate is ‘granted 

(a) Without examination on a standard 


de- 
gree of experience, or 
(b) By examination, in which case the ap- 
plicant must have completed two years of col- 
lege or normal work. 
Provides a new kindergarten and primary cer- 
tificate (valid to teach in first and second 


grades) to those who completed an approved 
course at least two years in length designed for 
preparation for this work. 


Requires certificates of normal _ train- 


ing to be evaluated by the superintendent of* 


public instruction, authorizes him to include ex- 
tension or other credits, and requires him to is- 
sue certificates of training in multiples of six 
weeks, which must be required by boards of 


education as evidence of the training required 
by law. 


4.4 
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Permits boards of examiners to issue certifi- 
cates on certificates in other states with the 
approval in each case of the superintendent of 
public instruction, and authorizes the superin- 
tendent of public instruction to make rules for 
the renewals of certificates issued on other cer- 
tificates. 

Restricts the issuing of temporary certificates 
by providing that they shall be issted under 
such conditions as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

In the requirements for elementary certifi- 
cates changes Theory and Practice to Princi- 
ples of Teaching. 

Forbids the issuing of high school certificates 
under conditions not specifically provided by 
the statutes. 

MAY BE RENEWED. 

Makes the one-year certificates granted to a 
student who completes a one-year normal 
course renewal twice for one year and three 
times for three years. 

Restricts the certificates granted without ex- 
amination to persons who have completed a one- 
year normal course bet who are not high school 
graduates, after January 1, 1921, to those who 
have completed two years of high school credit 
and discontinues these certificates (but not 
their renewals), after January 1, 1924. 

Requires city boards of examiners after 1924, 
to require the same amount of normal training 
as county boards of examiners and to have it 
determined in the same way. 

UNIFORM QUESTIONS. 

Authorizes city boards of examiners to ar- 
range to use the state uniform questions. 

Authorizes boards of examiners to substitute 
for the practical teaching test such investiga- 
tion of the teaching of the applicant as they 
may deem best. 

Provides special certificates to those who 
teach the deaf, feeble-minded, backward, and 
the like, to those who have all qualifications 
for elementary teachers and in addition such 
special qualifications as the superintendent of 
public instruction may prescribe. 


m~ 
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ILLINOIS LEGISLATION 


| Editorial. | 


The legislative session which has just closed 
did more for public education in Illinois than 
any other session of the General Assembly in 
the history of the state. Here are a few of the 
things which were accomplished :— 

An emergency law validating thirty-two high 
schools organized under the community high 
school law which was set aside by the supreme 
court in October, 1918. 

Re-enactment of the community high school 
law with the unconstitutional feature elimi- 
nated. 


The passage of the first real consolidation 


law in Illinois which provides for describing a 
territory including two or more school districts 
and submitting the proposition to a vote in the 
entire district described as to whether it shall 
be consolidated for school purposes. Upon an 
affirmative vote a board of education is elected 
which has the power to purchase wagons and 
transport children. . 

A county superintendents’ salary act which 
increases their salaries about twenty-five 
per cent. 

A minimum wage law making the lowest 
monthly wage eighty dollars for any teacher 
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who has had one year of teaching experience. 

A law doubling the amount of money appro- 
priated by the state to the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund, and amending 
the law in two important respects following the 
recommendation of the trustees of this fund. 

Several important amendments to the state 
certificating law cutting out one of the low 
grade-certifrcates and providing a plan whereby 
any person who has taught five years upon any 
one of the first grade certificates and who has 
had a year of advanced study beyond the nor- 
anal school or college may receive a state cer- 
tificate without further examination, which 
state certificate after four years of successful 
teaching will be endorsed for life. 

The enactment of a vocational education law 
which places the whole matter of vocational 
education clearly within the scope of public 
education. The superintendent of public in- 
struction is made the executive officer and all 
supervisors and employees of the board are 
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elected only upon his recommendation. The 
legislature has appropriated an amount equal 
to that apportioned to Illinois by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

The legislature has appropriated $900,000 for 
the completion of the building formerly called 
“The Education Building,” but which for his- 
torical purposes is now designated “The Cen- 
tennial Building.” 

A law making it mandatory that English shall 
be the basic language of instruction in all the 
common school subjects in public, private, and 
parochial schools of the state. 

A law providing for the compulsory attend- 
ance of boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen who are in employment 
for at least eight hours out of the week in con- 
tinuation schools. 

An increase of over 33 1-3 per cent. in the 
appropriation to the office of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, adding four new em- 


ployees, and greatly increasing the operating 
fund. 


4 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION | 





Boston, July 25.—This year’s session of the 
Massachusetts legislature, which closed July 
24 after the longest session but two in the his- 
tory of the state and lacked their length by 
only one day, has been of exceptional import- 
ance to education. Two features have contrib- 
uted to this importance. One was that there 
‘was reported to the legislature by the commit- 
tee on education, a material amount of meas- 
ures which were the result of the special educa- 
tion commission which met during the recess of 
1918. The other was the open opposition which 
was made by Roman Catholics against the most 
important educational measures proposed. It 
would be bad policy to make positive state- 
ments about sectarian positions and policies in 
a democratic government like ours, were it not 
for the fact that the Catholics appeared. openly 
as such and put their position upon grounds 
connected with their religious policy. Hence 
it is only making note of a conspicuous and ad- 
mitted fact to say that the Catholic position 
has been a prominent feature of the educa- 
tional campaign in the legislature. 


This Catholic opposition won a signal victory 


in one of the most important bills of the ses- 
sion. This was the bill to reorganize the state 
department of education. There were many 
sections. But the Catholic opposition was con- 
centrated upon one provision, in the main. It 
is already law that the school authorities of the 
cities and towns may require the private schools 
to come up to the standard of the public schools 
as a condition of their continuance. “Private” 
means, of course, “parochial,” as far as the 
Catholics are concerned. The reorganization 
bill gave the state department of education the 
power to require from the local school commit- 
tees evidence that the law is complied with in 
this respect. This was the provision upon 


‘which the Catholics opened their heaviest guns: 


They filled the largest hearing room in the State 
House, they were represented by able counsel. 
Many priests were present and there was in- 
tense feeling evident at the hearing. Precau- 
tions were taken against untoward demonstra- 
tions. On the part of the representatives of the 
recess commission, on whose report this bill 
was based, there was repeated insistence that 
the provision required nothing more than was 
already in the law, that it simply meant that 
there must be assurance’*that the existing law 
is effective. It was objected by the Catholics 
that the new provision made possible a great 
degree of centralization in the hands of the de- 
partment at the State House and that the rights 
of the cities and towns to manage their own 
schools were seriously curtailed. No amount 
of statement or argument could shake their 
strong opposition to the bill. They won sup- 
port from some legislators on the ground that 
local rights were invaded. It was a long and 
hard contest. It ended with complete victory 
for the Catholic opposition to the bill. In many 
respects the? bill provided improvements upon 
the present system and the objectionable fea- 
ture was only a minor part of the bill from any 
point of view other than the Catholic, but to 
them it was all important and they succeeded 
in defeating the bill severely. There is no doubt 
that their position put a tinge of politics into 
the case, for one of the leading members of the 
House committee on ways and means, which 
reported that the bill ought not to pass, even 
after it had been reported by the education 
committee with as much concession as possible 
to relieve the apprehensions of the Catholics, 
said that it would be bad policy, under present 
circumstances, to stir up religious dissension in 
the state and that was one of the reasons why 
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the committee reported against the bill. After 
the incident is ended, the salient fact is that 
the Catholics by their strenuous campaign, car- 
ried their point as Catholics and defeated a bill 
which had many provisions judged by the best 
educators of the state to be necessary for the 
progress and welfare of the educational system 
in Massachusetts. There are so many people in 
the state who seem to delight in collisions with 
the Catholics on grounds of public policy that it 
seems evident that this incident cannot be re- 
garded as closed. Demonstration of Catholic 
strength will be very likely to stir up a move- 
ment to prove that such strength must be kept 
subordinate to the welfare of the state. Hence 
lasting peace does not seem to have been se- 
cured by this Catholic victory. 

Almost the last bill signed by Governor Cool- 
idge was the bill appropriating $4,000,000 for 
improvement of the educational system of the 
state. There was strong Catholic opposition 
to it, but it did not come to the front in the 
mame of Catholic as it did in the other case. 
But it did appear to some extent and it was 
noticeable that opposition nominally on non- 
sectarian grounds came from Catholics. Mr. 
Reidy of Boston said that 125,000 children of 
“our people” are in private schools. The op- 
position was largely Catholic, whether or not 
the argument was Catholic. Some of the 
friends of the bill say that it is the most im- 
portant educational measure which has_ been 
passed in Massachusetts for fifty years. Hence 
it is worth some detailed mention. It was said 
for it, during the debate, that the same prin- 
ciple has been applied in other states and that 
it has been a thorough success. The purpose 
of the bill is to standardize the value of the 
public school education by making sure that 
the pupils in the poor and backward communi- 
ties have as competent teachers as the best city 
schoofs. The way this is to be done is by equal- 
izing the salaries. The money for raising the 
salaries of the teachers is to be taken from the 
income tax. Cities and towns are to be reim- 
bursed by the state on the following basis for 
each person employed for full time service for 
the school year as teacher, supervisor, princi- 
pal, assistant superintendent or superintendent: 
$200 for those with salary not less than $850, 
with certain professional qualifications speci- 
fied; $150 for each such person with not less 
than $750 salary and $100 for such persons with 
salary not less than $650. As there are said to 
be over 500 teachers in the state who get less 
than $650 salary, the towns in which they teach, 
in order to become eligible to the distribution of 
the income tax, must raise their minimum sal- 
ary to $650. This is one of the purposes of the 
bill. It is believed that higher salaries will 
have a stimulating effect upon the teachers and 
that much better ones can be secured when it 
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is known that the pay is to be so much better, 

As additional help to the poor towns, there is 
provided a supplemental distribution of the in- 
come tax, so that if the valuation of a town is 
less than $2,000 per pupil, the town shall re- 
ceive $200; if between $2,000 and $2,500 the 
town will get $250; and so on up in six classes 
till the system gives $500 to a town, if the val- 
uation per pupil is between $4,000 and $4,500. 

There are many other provisions in the bill, 
but they relate to the details of the distribu. 
tion of this money where it is believed that it 
will do the most good in raising the quality of 
the teachers. It is to be expected that the state 
department of education will do all it can to 
publish the terms and so get as many as pos- 
sible of the better teachers in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

It is not practicable to mention many of the 
educational matters which were considered 
during the session, but only the most impor- 
tant. There was passed a bill requiring the em- 
ployment of school physicians, nurses and den- 
tists with provisions for their activity which are 
expected to result in much better average health 
of the public school children. There has been 
provided more attention to the children who are 
of retarded mental development. Cities and 
towns are required to make a census of their 
number and special provision is to be made for 
their training when there are enough of them 
to form a separate class. There has been leg- 
islation to make sure that foreigners are edu- 
cated in the English language. This is a part 
of the general movement of the times for the 
Americanization of the aliens who come here 
and it has been hastened by the fear that Bol- 
shevismr may have a dangerous run among the 
alien and even the native-born residents of 
Massachusetts. The petition for the establish- 
ment of a state university has been defeated as 
usual on the ground of the large number of 
colleges in Massachusetts which are not de- 
pendent upon the state for support and on the 
ground that Massachusetts is in very different 
position than the states which have their state 
colleges or universities. The state (agricul- 
tural) college has been the beneficiary of the 
treasury more than usual, and strong efforts 
have been made to extend its courses and its 
contact with the people so that many will get a 
better education than was possible when they 
were young. The education of children whose 
labor is wanted by their parents is insisted upon 
by the state as strictly as ever, in spite of ef- 
forts to prevent it, on the ground that it is bet- 
ter that the family suffer temporarily while the 
children are studying than to keep them from 
school in order to relieve the financial strain 
at home. The state normal schools and textile 
schools continue to receive the liberal support 
of the state treasury. hs 





oe 
The ideal school will aim to restore the beneficial activities and responsibilities of the big 
families of the past generation with the elimination of all the sordid and stultifying disad- 


vantages.—\lattie B. Bates. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


. THOMAS E. FINEGAN 
BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 
[In Pennsylvania School Journal.] 


Whatever had to be done in education in New 
York State at any time, within my recollection 
to make school conditions better, had to be taken 
up with Finegan if one wanted the facts, the 
law, and the wise counsel necessary to give a 
plan respectability and life. We always found 
that he had first-hand experience to draw from; 
for, in his early manhood, he had graduated 
from the Albany State Normal College and had 
supervised a group of rural schools. When he 
was called to-the State Education Department 
in 1892 he had managed, sometime, in connec- 
tion with his teaching and supervising, to school 
himself in the law and to gain admission to the 
bar. During the twelve years he had charge of 
the examination division, he kept his law books 
so well dusted that the important and extensive 
Legal Division of the Department was put in his 
charge in 1904. He realized that the curse of 
education has always been slavery to the letter 
and lack of adequate vitalizing spirit. I have 
never found him a formalist legal or otherwise. 
He has often said: “The school law must be 
simple to the layman.” But when it comes to 
putting school reforms into workable shape, 
when it comes to providing that the progressive 
propositions shall have the legal grip necessary 
to give them a firm root in the soil, Finegan’s 
knowledge of the law has been indispensable. 

From the Law Division he was called to take 
the post of assistant commissioner. This put 
him over the elementary schools in the state, the 
normal schools, the city training schools, the 
institutes, the libraries, and the varied new ac- 
tivites which modern demands have brought 
into public education: Medical inspection, 
physical training, care of cripples and of men- 
tal defectives. At length, the absence of the 
head commissioner on_ international service 
brought the deputy into responsibility for what 
few educational interests he had not already 
supervised. 

Thus it happens that our versatile official has 
held the hand of New York state’s goddess of 
education in about every forward step she has 
taken during this generation and has been an 
industrious and skillful trail-maker for her 
through the wilderness that had to be traversed. 

He was head engineer of the project whica 
drained the license quagmires, swampy old 
pools of personal politics and favoritism, 
wherein local superintendents decided upon the 
professional qualifications of would-be teachers. 
A dignified and solid highway to teaching, built 
and maintained by the state, is the result. He 
raised the minimum age of teachers from six- 
teen to eighteen years, he secured a_ salary 
schedule and a retirement system for the nor- 
mal schools. As long as I can remember he has 
been pushing compulsory education laws and 





adding more years to the attendance required. 
Last year, after a singularly grilling experience 
and after strenuous attempts, he brought the 
state scnool law for cities through the storms 
of a legislative session. It puts the professional 
control of every city school system into the 
hands of a man trained to the profession, the 
superintendent of schools. How to give to 
school administration the continuity and dig- 
nity of a service superior to petty political 
bickerings of a local community, and at the 
same time to retain local responsibility and 
local interest for the success of education, has 
been the double end in view which has engaged 
Dr. Finegan’s thought for several years. His 
realization that the teacher is the vital point 
of contact between the ‘system and the citizenry 
is more than academic. He makes clear his 
conviction that the need for a higher type of 
teacher is imperative. You cannot get and hold 
better teachers unless you pay them better. 
You can’t raise teachers’ pay unless you raise 
teachers’ value. You can’t, except by slow de- 
grees, establish a pay schedule which will at- 
tract enough of the ablest talent into schools to 
run them, but you can make teaching more at- 
tractive by placing its positions beyond the 
power of politics and local interference to dis- 
turb. Because he has seen this so clearly, be- 
cause he has chosen loyalty for education in 
preference to his personal popularity with leg- 
islators, Commissioner Finegan has _ pusned 
these propositions into legal enactments which 
remove from political influence more and more 
the tenure of teachers, the school salaries, the 
educational functions of the superintendents, 
the distribution of school funds. The last 
marker of this persistent policy is the law of 
1919, securing for the teaching force of the en- 
tire state of New York a minimum wage, be- 
low which no local school board may fix the 
rate for any teacher. When Finegan entered 
the State Educational Department the common 
legal phrase regarding payments to teachers 
was, “not more than”; now it is, “not less 
than,” a most. significant and enheartening 
change. 

I have never heard his intimates berate him 
and I have never heard him vilify a soul. This, 
in a schoolman, living in the state capital and 
in the atmosphere of political feuds that. always 
exhales in such a place I regard as almost 
miraculous. But Finegan knows that fighting 
is, even for the best of causes, a barbarous and 
wasteful way of winning. He counts more upon 
reasonableness and persuasion, not, I think, 
from any lack of courage (he can hit hard; 
he worked in his father’s blacksmith shop) but 
hecause of 4 conyietion that fighting is foolish, 
and because pf an ingate love of amity and 
courtesy, His manners are 4 little gid-fashioned 
in that he shows no hurry to get Fid of you. 

He enjoys sitting down with folks and hear- 
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ing them talk. He likes his Fort Orange Club 
and the Country Club at Albany; but even more 
than these, a neighborly chat on the porch of 
some clear-headed farmer or mechanic in the 
rural region of West Fulton where he was 
born fifty-two years ago. He takes his share 
in the business management of his church, the 
Albany First Presbyterian, which he serves as 
a trustee. Similar obligation he fulfills upon 
the boards of the Exchange Savings Bank, the 
State College for Teachers and the New York 
State Historical Association. 

If a company owned the schools of the Em- 
pire State they would no more think of letting 
Finegan leave than the Ford Company would 
consent to let Henry go to the Studebaker cor- 
poration. The helplessness of public-service 
management is strikingly illustrated in a case 
like this. 

ARTHUR CLARKE BOYDEN 

Arthur C. Boyden, principal of the State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
has a most exceptional record as has the insti- 
tution of which he is head. Bridgewater is the 
mother of American normal schools. Without 
questioning the priority claim of the Lexington- 
West Newton, Framingham or Barre-West- 
field schools there is no possible quarrel as to 
the national influence of the school over which 
Nicholas Tillinghast, Marshall Conant and AI- 
bert G. and Arthur C. Boyden have presided for 
seventy-nine years. There have been three 
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sources of American-Teacher-Training institu- 
tions,—Bridgewater, Oswego and Millersville. 
The three types have little in common. Each 
has dominated certain sections of the country; 
each has had some influence on all present-day 
normal schools, but through Normal, Illinois, 
Emporia and Los Angeles, Bridgewater has put 
the “go” into pedagogy over a vast area and has 
energized the preparation of teachers in most 
of the state normal schools of the North. 

In none of the American normal schools has 
the spirit of the founders been retained as at 
Bridgewater. Albert G. Boyden graduated un- 
der Mr. Tillinghast; was assistant to Mr. Till- 
inghast; was assistant to Mr. Conant; was prin- 
cipal before the school was twenty years old; 
was principal forty-six years; was principal- 
emeritus ten years. 

Arthur Clarke Boyden, the eldest son, has 
breathed the Bridgewater atmosphere from his 
birth. He graduated in 1871; instructor (1879- 
1896); vice-principal (1896-1906) and has been 
principal since 1906. Here then is an institu- 
tion in which one line of professional thought 
and devotion has been dominant for seventy 
years and never under Tillinghast, Conant or 
the senior Boyden has there been greater pro- 
fessional energy than under the junior Boyden 
in 1919. The “Memorial Volume,” published by 
the alumni, tells the story of Bridgewater as it 
has never before been told. It can be had by 
sending to the editor, Arthur C. Boyden, 
Bridgewater. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


COMMUNITY SERVICE. 
[The New York Times.] 

Is Community Service, which aims to make this coun- 
try “ a good place for all of us to live in,” to quote 
Theodore Roosevelt, an ideal of amiable theorists and 
nothing more? On the contrary, it is utilitarian and 
practical, seeking the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, it is love of country and patriotism active and potent 
365 days a year. People are asking what Community 
Service means. They wonder if it is a fad, an enthu- 
siasm, a flash in the pan. Community Service is the off- 
spring of War Camp Community Service, which succeeded 
to the good will and appurtenances of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, and the greatest 
of these will be Community Service. 

Soldiers and sailors in training .for the struggle in 
France, industrial workers making munitions for the sol- 
diers and sailors to fight with, and artisans building ships 
to win the war, all needed to be taken out of themselves 
in the intervals of fighting and working, to be refreshed 
by the zest of sports, to forget their tragic duty in con- 
cert hall and theatre, to fraternize cheerfully with their 
fellows in clubs; to meet men and women in camps and 
cantonments and feel the inspiration of their sympathy; 
to understand that the American people were all pulling 
together for the army and navy and honored the inde- 
fatigable host of industrial workers who were doing their 
bit at home. War Camp Community Service, taking 
over the facilities of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, organized the secial and recreation 


resources of 600 cities and towns pear the training camps 
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for the benefit of officers and men, and extended the 
sphere of its operations to the munition plants where 
thousands of mechanics were assembled. 

War Camp Community Service had an army of its 
own, which included 2,700 trained workers and_ 60,000 
volunteers, song leaders, club managers; committee 
hustlers and others, who opened churches, clubs and pri- 
vate houses to the soldiers and sailors. When the war 
was over, was the usefulness of this great organization to 
cease, could not its energies be directed into other chan- 
nels for the good of the American people, who in the 
changing social order and the new era of industrial re- 
construction would have to win victories of peace hardly 
less important than those of war? The answer of 
thoughtful men was that the work of the War Camp 
Community Service should be extended to the whole 
American people, who would need to know and under- 
stand and trust one another if these victories of peace 
were to be won without factional strife occasioned by 
ignorance and prejudice and distrust. 

Maeterlinck has said that “it ‘is the way in which hours 
of freedom are spent that determines, as much as war 
and labor, the moral worth of labor.” George Eliot had 
previously written: “Important as it is to organize and 
direct the industry of the world, it is more important to 
organize and direct the leisure of the world.” Here we 
have the key of Community Service. Its object is to 
bring people together in healthy recreation and friendly 
communion, te make them understand one another and be 
mutually helpful, te cause them to exchange ideas about 
society and industry and pool the common pense and 
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judgment of a community. :Mental as well as physical 
development is sought. It was in every mouth during 
the war that the training received by the young men who 
went into the army and navy was a discipline they needed 
and would be the salvation of the country. There would 
be a new America after the war, everybody said. But 
yision may soon be clouded over and new impressions 


effaced. How were the spiritual and material gains of 
the war to be held? How was the seed’ to be made to 
germinate? 


That our young men, American-born and American- 
bred, needed the curb of discipline and the stimulus of a 
fresher and truer patriotism, had become a commonplace ; 
but what of the foreign-born and the unassimilated who 
had no conception of patriotism and cared nothing for the 
flag, largely because no one had taken the pains to dispel 
their ignorance and make them at home in the American 
family? The Americanization of the foreign-born is to 
be the concern of Community Service. They are to be 
made welcome at the recreational centres, to be invited to 
mingle with the American-born, share their amusements 
and participate in their social life. Altogether it may 
seem like an ambitious program and idealistic, but the 
method of attaining success will be practical. Every kind 
of athletics and sport will be provided. Clubs will be 
formed as social centres where movies will be shown, 
dramatic performances and lectures given. And there 
will be community celebrations and mass meetings. In 
the large cities the block party has proved its usefulness. 
It is Community Service in miniature. 

There will be skeptics of course, but let them ask them- 
selves whether the times are not out of joint and grave 
problems pressing, and whether, therefore, Community 
Service may not help to set the times right and aid in 
solving these problems by bringing all classes together in 
common sympathy and sense of responsibility. The 
American people, native and foreign-born, have fought 
together in the war to save democracy. They must fight 
side by side to keep the stronghold of democracy against 
enemies from without and within, and to vanquish those 
enemies and prevail and be secure’ they must be truly 
democratic, in thought and deed and service, members of 
one great family of freemen, which cannot be until they 
understand one another and keep step in the march of 
progress. 


— 
IS TEACHING 


BY 


A PROFESSION? 


PHILO G. NOON 


Boston 


Is teaching a profession, like law or medicine, or 
is it a business, like manufacturing or storekeeping 
or banking? 

The profession I have the most respect for is that 
of medicine. I note in it three characteristics: (1) 
the never-ceasing growth in knowledge and power 
of the practitioner; (2) individual initiative and free- 
dom; (3) a professional brotherhood which causes a 
doctor, before laymen at least, to sustain and not 
condemn a brother doctor. 


. 


What. about the teacher? And now I am con- 
cerned not with the superintendent or supervisor 
or principal, but with the classroom worker, the one 
absolutely essential person in the system. For the 
first few years the experiences of the classroom 
naturally cause the teacher to grow. But how many 
continue to grow in knowledge and in power after 
ten years of service? Teaching will not be a pro- 
fession until schoolroom activities are so planned 
that to the teacher they will be forever inspiring 
and never deadening. 

This condition will never come until a maximum 
of initiative and freedom is permitted to the indi- 
.vidual teacher. I would pick up the system of edu- 
cation in any community and tip it upside down, un- 
til the classroom teacher is on top and the superin- 
tendent at the bottom. I would have every school 
organized as a college faculty, in which every 
teacher of experience would have a part in decid- 


ing how the school is to be administered. I would 
have every principal the chairman of the faculty, 
and not the autocratic head of the school. I would 


have every supervisor realize that he is the helper of 
the classroom teacher; if he is officious he is a 
nuisance, and the superintendent should be the in- 
spirer and helper of all. Is not this what the Great 
Teacher taught?—“Ye know that the rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones 
exercise autherity over them. Not so shall it be 
among you; but whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your minister; and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your servant.” 

In the bewildering multiplicity of duties that fall 
to the principal and superintendent, surely the most 
important duty is to inspire the teachers to become 
professional experts, so that the inherent right to 
initiate may be exercised in accordance 
fessional knowledge. 

There is now too much obedience expected of the 
teacher; how often she humbly asks the principal: 
“How do you wish this done?” Poor chameleon! 
She must change her color whenever a new princi- 
pal comes to the school, or a new superintendent 
to the community. 

Given freedom and initiative and the feeling of 
fellowship will come. If the school is so organized 
that the position of the classroom teacher is a petty 
one, the teacher will give way to petty jealousies. 
Make each teacher responsible for the running of 
the school, and she will respect and defend all other 
teachers. In a large graded school with many 
colaborers, each one ought to be the stronger in- 
dividual and the better professional worker, be- 
cause each has the right of self-expression, and each 
is inspired by all the others. 

Is teaching a profession? Not yet. Let us elevate 
our business until we turn it into a profession, so 
that every teacher will continually grow in knowl- 
edge and power, will have a maximum of initiative 
and freedom, and will acquire a professional regard 
for every other teacher. 


with pro- 


In the beginning a child should become interested in words by experimenting or playing 


with them very much as he does with his crayons in drawing.—Caroline Pratt. 
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“a HE REALITIES OF SCIENCE”* 


Every teacher in high school, normal school 
and college, whatever his specialty, must know 
something wholly dissociated with his subject, 
and one of these indispensable ranges of knowl- 
edge is the revelation of science since 1897. 

From the days of Ptolemy and Copernicus, of 
Thales and Archimedes, Socrates and Aristotle, 
Galileo and Columbus, the scientists have stood 
in awe of the unknown ultimate unit in matter 
and force. Years rolled into centuries and mas- 
ters in science succeeded other masters in science 
without a limit of the real ultimate unit in either 
matter or force. 

Now, in the life of any one under twenty-five 
years of age we know what no scientist in all 
the ages ever suspected. Today they measure 
the size and the energy of the electron with as 
firm a scientific tread as step off the distance of 
the stars in the Milky Way, and they know as 
definitely about the electron that is related to the 
atoms and molecules as they do the distances and 
motions of other worlds than ours in the uni- 
verse. 

No one can know so much of the classics in 
language or literature as to “3 oo without 
knowing all that is revealed in “The Realities 
of Modern Science.” 

Nothing could be farther from “culture” than 
the conceit of one who knows Greek and Latin 
that he has “culture.” Conceit is never culture. 
Culture has as its root element “wholeness of 
knowledge,” the cultivation of the soil that the 
plant may get everything that is in the soil that 
it needs. 

No man has the faintest thrill of culture who 
has not kept in touch with the revelations of 


»* ‘The Realities of Science.” By John Mills. New York City: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price $2.50. 
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Modern Science. No one in Greece or Rome, in 
Germany or France, in Old England or New 
England, had the purpling of the dawn in science 
prior to twenty-five years ago. One may know 
everything that was known in the civilized world 
prior to 1897 and not be privileged to claim cyl- 
ture in 1920 unless he knows the revelations 
science has made regarding energy and elec- 
trons, atoms and molecules since the hour when 
Monsieur and Madame Curie opened the door 
into a new treasure house of knowledge. 

It is said that more than one-half the high 
school, normal school and college teaching of 
science in the United States is still done by those 
who never suggest that there are new phase $ of 
energy and electrons, of molecules and atoms 
which are as fundamental to a knowledge of iife 
as are the conjugations and declensions to a 
knowledge of Greek or Latin. 

We know of no other book on Modern Science 
which is written for teachers of mathematics 
sociology and economics as well as for teachers 
of physics, of chemistry, of biology and general 
science. 

The general reader who has been amazed by 
the variety of the recent applications of science 
will find in “The Realities of Modern Science” a 
synthesis which will orient him in modern science. 
The earlier chapters develop the fundamental 
concepts in their historical and social setting. 
Later chapters introduce their quantitative rela- 
tionships and will appeal to those who wish an 
exact but easily comprehensible treatment. 

As an introduction to physical chemistry, lack- 
ing the formality of a textbook, the work meets a 
real need and should appeal to the average well- 
informed, well-read individual. 


——- =. 
—— 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


We are indebted to the office of the superin- 
tendent of Kansas City, Mo., for the figures up 
to June 1. 

The following cities had a maximum salary of 
$3,000 or more for elementary principals on 
June 1: New York, $4,000; Chicago, $3,750; Jer- 
sey City, $3,700; Detroit, $3,600; Boston, $3,540; 
St. Louis, $3,525; Seattle, $3,360; Newark, $3,- 
300; Philadelphia, $3,100; Kansas City, $3,000; 
Minneapolis, $3,000; Buffalo, $3,000; Cincinnati, 
$3,000; Milwaukee, (?); Indianapolis, (?); 
Pittsburgh, (?). 

The following cities pay elementary principals 
the following salaries: Providence, $2,560 ; San 
Francisco, $2,460; Los Angeles, $2,400; Rocnes- 
ter, $2,400; Portland, Oregon, $2,400; Washing- 
ton, (?). 
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EDUCATION IN ISRAEL* 


Strange as it may seem, as it does seem, there 
has never been any, attempt in English to pre- 
sent education in Ancient Israel as adequately 
as. has education with other ancient peoples been 
presented. 





*“Education in Ancient Israel From Earliest Times to 
70 A. DD.” By Fletcher H. Swift, College of Education, 


University of Minnesota. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 


ing Company. 
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The longer one studies the origins of mod- 
ern education the more difficult does he find it 
to explain the meagreness of the accounts of 
Hebrew education thus far presented. Authors 
of educational histories who have felt it incum- 
bent upon them to include in their treatment of 
Greek education a discussion of music, dancing, 
physical and military training, have omitted these 
and other equally important topics from their 
discussions of Hebrew education. The fact that 
the information concerning these phases of an- 
cient Hebrew education is in many cases meagre 
and incomplete is no reason for failing to pre- 
sent such data as are available. There is no 
people whose history presents more difficulties, 
and none which leaves more room for the play 
of the personal equation of the writer. 

Professor Swift has not only produced a most 
informing book, but one that is positively fas- 
cinating to a student of education. We can re- 
call no book on any phase of the history of edu- 
cation at all comparable to this. 

The intensity of the Hebrew desire for chil- 
dren is revealed in such Old Testament narra- 
tives as those of the childless Sarah, Rebecca, 
Rachel and Hannah. The racial attitude is 
beautifully expressed in the well-known lines :— 


“Lo, children are a heritage of Jehovah: 

And the fruit of the womb is his reward. 

As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 

So are the children of youth, 

Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them.” 

Throughout the entire history of the Hebrews 
the family was regarded as the fundamental 
educational institution. Parents were held re- 
sponsible not only for the instruction of their 
children but for their conduct. In time the laws 
fixed thirteen as the age at which the boy be- 
came personally responsible for the law; up to 
this age his father was held responsible not only 
for the boy’s education, but for his conduct. 


“And thou shalt teach them (the laws of 
diligently unto thy children, 

And shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 

And when thou walkest by the way, 

And when thou risest up. 


Yahweh) 


“And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 

And they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes, 

And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, 

And upon thy gates.” 


The ancient Hebrew family was an absolute 
monarchy, with the father as absolute monarch 
at the head. In historic times the modern 
Rousseauian theory that parents must win their 
authority over their children by convincing 
their offspring of the superiority of parental 
wisdom and goodness found’no place in Hebrew 
thought. 

Proverbs and the apocryphal book Ecclesias- 
ticus, both designed as manuals for religious 
and moral instruction, represent child nature as 
irresponsible, wayward, foolish and rebellious. 
Fathers are warned against playing with their 
children and are advised to preserve an austere 
countenance toward both sons and daughters :— 
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“Cocker thy child and he shall make thee afraid, 
Play with him and he will bring thee to heaviness. 


“Laugh not with him, lest thou have sorrow with him 
And lest thou gnash thy teeth in the end, 


“Hast thou daughters?, Have a care. to their body 

And show not thyself cheerful toward them.” _ 

“A horse not broken becometh headstrong; 4 
child left to himself becometh wilful.” “Bow 
down his neck while he is young, and beat him 
on the sides while he is a child, lest he wax stub- 
born and be disobedient unto thee.” 

“He that spareth his rod hateth his son. 
But he that loveth him chasteneth him diligently. 


“Chasten thy son, seeing there is hope . . 
“Withhold not correction from the child, 
For if thou beat him with the rod he shall not die.” 


Even devout students of the scriptures are 


sure to get interesting side lights on education 
in Israel. 


TINY TOWN 


[Milwaukee meeting.] 





Tiny Town, miniature city constructed by stu- 
dents of public schools of Springfield, Mo., was 
the centre of attraction at the Auditorium. 

The prime object of “Tiny Town” was to 
start something upon the theory that creative 
activity is contagious. Its erection was started 


in order to stimulate the “Build Now” cam- 
paign in Springfield. 

Citizens caught the spirit which caused 
the erection of Tiny Town. 

The model town consists of 400 miniature 


houses, 250 garages, and three parks covering 
an area of thirty miniature blocks. 

The town is built on a scale of one-half inch 
to a foot and all the work was done by students 
between the ages of , 
years, 


fourteen and eighteen 

The town also boasts of a community build- 
ing, ‘electrical power plant, churches, fire ap- 
paratus, schools, and is designed as purely a 
residential suburb. : 

The girl students received prizes for interior 
decoration design and home-made pamphlets il- 
lustrating the city. 

The students received the support of the city 

as a whole and the chamber of commerce as 
well as all other civic organizations. 
_ Hundreds of individuals and public spirited 
firms ‘helped the project by cash subscriptions 
for prizes and other expenses including the trip 
to Milwaukee, which cost more than $800, 
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THE BEST EVER 


In the foyer of Washington Irving High 
School is a novel kind of art exhibit. Instead 
of giving the best posters and designs of the 
various classes, there are exhibited samples of 
the actual work which is being done by Wash- 
ington Irving former graduates now employed 
in publishing and commercial houses. Among 
the many attractive features of this school, no 
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other so impfessed Sir Shirley Murphy. and 
Lady Murphy, who are visiting this country on 
a mission from the English government, during 
their visit to the school. Why | should 
not this same principle be worked out in 
many other exhibits of handwork and even 
the typewritten letters of girls already out in 
the world, testing the effectiveness of their high 
school training? Tio the English visitors, the 
fact that girls, such as were seen drawing a sup- 
posedly classmate or competing for the best de- 
sign in the Museum of Naturai History, couid 
step out and have reason to hope to earn not 
merely a beginning $15 or $25 a week, but an 
early $2,000 or $3,000 a year with a_ possible 
$5,000 such as one graduate is now earning, 
seemed a unique form of American education. 
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“THE WAR WITH GERMANY”* 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres has prepared a 
book, “The War with Germany,” which makes 
all other war books of facts and statistics most 
insignificant. He has had access to facts inac- 
cessible as a whole to any other _ statistician, 
and all other war statisticians are mere children 
as compared with Dr. Ayres. Here is a book by 
the monarch among statisticians, who has the 
field all to himself. Why should he not produce 
the only masterpiece on the subject? 

And having produced the masterpiece the 
Government has illuminated it to the height of 
the bookmaker’s art. The only question left as 
to the perfection, the masterfulness, is the ex- 
tent to which the Government’ will make it 
available to all those who snould have it. Every 
superintendent, every principal, every normal 
school and teachers college student must have 
it; every editor, every preacher, every teacher 
should have it; every library should have it on 
every consultation table. There should be 50,- 
000,000 copies of this document put into -action 
at the earliest possible minute. 

In order to get into the game while the get- 
ting is good we advise every reader of this edi- 
torial to write at once to Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, chief of Statistics Branch, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., for a copy. 





e “The War With Germany.”’ A Statistical Summary. By,gColonel 
Leonard P. Ayres, General Army Staff, Chief of the Statistical 
Branch of the War Department. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 


We are indebted to the office of the superin- 
tendent of Kansas City, Missouri, for the sala- 
ries of high school principals on June 1. 

The following cities pay $4,000 or more: New 
York, $5,500; Detroit, $5,000; Jersey City, $5,000; 
Chicago, $4,620; Newark, $4,600; Philadelphia, 
$4,500; Boston, $4,212; Cincinnati, $4,200; St. 
Louis, $4,200; Kansas City, Mo., $4,015; Indian- 
apolis, (?); Cleveland, (?); Seattle, $4,000. 

The following cities pay $3,000 or more: Min- 
neapolis, (?); Providence, $3,610; Milwaukee, 
(?); St. Paul, $3,500; Buffalo, $3,500; Portland, 
Oregon, $3,500; Washington, D. C., $3,500; 
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Louisville, $3,500; San Francisco, $3,300; Pitts- 
burgh, (?); Los Angeles, $3,000; Baltimore, 
$3,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 


The Pennsylvania teachers get a salary in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. The minimum for 
provisional certificate teachers is $60.00 a 
month; for normal school certificates $70.00; 
for state normal school diplomas, state and 
county permanent certificates and college pro- 
visional certificates $80.00; the direct appropria- 
tion is $6,000,000 with an additional appropria- 
tion $4,500,000. The vote was unanimous. 


. ao 


THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


In January, 1919, there were 9,929 illiterates 
in the Army of Occupation. In June, 1919, 
8,618 of these could read the New York Herald 
intelligently and each wrote letters that passed 
the censor approvingly. The education of 
eighty-seven per cent. of adult illiterates in six 
months is a noble example to set all educators. 
This was achieved under the guidance of Dr. 
Guy Potter Benton, University of Vermont, as 
educational director of the Army of Occupation. 

——_—_—____§0--0-@-0-¢--e—_—_ — —__—___ 
DELAWARE’S LEADERSHIP 

Delaware has struck a pace which is most as- 
tonishing. It began with the “Inquiry” of Dr. 
Abraham Flexner and his associates. This re- 
sulted in a notable school code, and now Mr, Du- 
pont has given the state outright $2,000,000 for 
educational purposes and the state duplicates it. 
Four million dollars for the state of Delaware 
is literally immense. 

— ——— - -& 0-2-9 
ALL HONOR TO COLLINGSWOOD 


In Collingswood, New Jersey, the Board of 
Education left it to the voters to decide whether 
or not the minumum salaries of the teachers 
should be raised from $625 to $770 and an in- 
crease tax of $8,000 be provided to meet the 
new demand for a “living and saving wage.” 
The vote for the increase was practically unani- 
mous. 
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ANOTHER SIDE 


While every one is bewailing the shortage of 
teachers the school officials of Los Angeles nad 
1,500 candidates for examinations for 200 posi- 
tions. It is not thus everywhere. 


~<—te4>+0-4>. a 
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Americanization can never be attained by abil- 
ity to read the Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence in Eng- 
lish, as important as is that achievement. 

“Sky-scraper” is not American slang. Sir 
Walter Scott used it in “Guy Mannering.” It 
is the highest sail, which is the last unfurled and 
is always unfurled when “under full sail.” 

Public education will never become a real 
achievement by the use of the school plant alone, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AMERICAN COVENANT. 

The original American draft of the League of 
Nations covenant has finally been submitted to 
the Senate foreign relations committee in com- 
pliance with its request. A comparison of its 
terms with those of the Smuts draft shows that 
the American draft contained no reservations as 
to the Monroe doctrine, purely domestic ques- 
tions such as immigration and the tariff, or with- 
drawal from the league. The American draft 
contained a provision for freedom of the seas— 
one of the President’s fourteen points, about 
which he was at one time so strenuous, but which 
did not figure in the discussions at Paris, nor 
in the Smuts draft. Article X. of the latter, 
which has been so bitterly assailed, appears in 
almost identical wording in the third article of the 
American draft. A clause providing for an in- 
quiry into the feasibility of abolishing com- 
pulsory military service apparently found no 
favor with the representatives of other countries. 

SHANTUNG AND THE BLISS NOTE. 

The President declined to send to the Senate 
a copy of the so-called Bliss note with reference 
to Shantung, on the ground that it contained 
confidential references to other governments. The 
President admits that the letter in question, writ- 
ten by General Bliss, and concurred in by Secre- 
tary Lansing and the Hon. Henry White, mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission, took very strong 
ground against the Shantung settlement; but he 
urges that this letter cannot be properly de- 
scribed as a protest against the final Shantung 
decision, because it was written before that de- 
cision was arrived at, and in response to his 
request that his colleagues on the commission 
apprise him of their judgment in the matter. This 
will seem to some minds rather a fine distinction. 
The main point is that his three colleagues did 
not approve of the course which he finally took. 

TRICKED BY JAPAN. 


From the frank statements of Secretary 
Lansing before the Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee, it appears that, when the negotiations 
were in progress which led up to the Ishii-Lansing 
agreement in September, 1917, Viscount Ishii 
told him that he had assured the British foreign 
minister that Japan would return Kaio-Chow to 
China, but would have to retain the German Pa- 
cific islands because no Japanese government 
could stand without retaining them; while it is 
now known that, at that very time, Japan had 
an understanding with Great Britain for Japa- 
nese control of Kaio-Chow—a fact which Count 
Ishii concealed from Secretary Lansing. Not 
until last February did Secretary Lansing know 
of the secret treaties which Japan had entered 
into with Great Britain, France, 
Italv, 

SENATOR LODGE’S SPEECH 


Senator Ledge's speech, analyzing and eriti- 
gising the League of Nations, was the event of 


Russia and 


the week in the Senate, and made so great an 
impression that the Senate broke through all its 
traditions and allowed demonstrations of ap- 
plause—and, later, hisses of disapproval when 
Senator Williams of Mississippi attempted a 
reply. Mr. Lodge’s speech was not critical 
merely, in its summary of the perils which he 
thought the ratification of the League Treaty and 
Covenant in the present form would involve, but 
constructive also in its statement of five definite 
reservations which he believed would improve it. 
These related to the guarantee of territorial in- 
tegrity of natipns in the: League, in article X; 
to the right of the council to pass upon any issue 
of war or threat of war, in article X1; to the 
Monroe doctrine; to purely domestic questions ; 
and to the two-years withdrawal clause. 

THE WAR ON PROFITEERS. 

The war on profiteers .is fairly launched; and 
Attorney-General Palmer has been assured. of the 
support and co-operation of all the state food ad- 
ministrators in the efforts of the government to 
reduce the high cost of living. It is generally 
recognized that the need of the hour is not 
so much additional legislation as a determined 
and concerted movement for a better enforcement 
of laws already existing. Investigations have 
already been begun at various centres, and all 
district attorneys have been instructed to get in 
touch with the food administrators and to act 
at once on any evidence of law violation. Not food 
only, but shoes, clothing, coal, ice and other nec- 
essaries of life will be brought within the scope 
of these inquiries; and there is reason to hope 
that prices will soon be brought down. The Brit- 
ish government is taking similar measures, and 
it may well do so, for the problem is an interna- 
tional one. 

THE DEATH OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

The death of Andrew Carnegie, at the age of 
eighty-four, ends a career of wonderful achieve- 
ment, and still more wonderful philanthropy. Be- 
ginning in his boyhood as a weaver’s assistant, 
and then as a telegraph messenger, he soon the- 
came a full-fledged operator. He invested his 
savings first in a sleeping-car enterprise, then in 
oil-lands, and then in iron works and steel works, 
his business acumen .winning him success in 
everything he touched, until his fortune ran up 
into hundreds of millions, and he spent the later 
vears of his life in planning benevolences on a 
gigantic scale—finding more pleasure, apparently, 
in giving money away than he had ever found 
in making it, “canny Scot” though he was. Alto- 
gether, up to last vear, the total of his 





cifts, grants and endowments ran well above 
K55D0 000 1000, 
THE COLLAPSE OF KOLCHAK. 
Apparently authentic despatches foreshadow 


the speedy and complete collapse of the Kolchak 
movement in Siberia, Admiral Kolchak’s forees 





Continued ~a page 167, 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


“La Vie Universitaire” (Paris) for June has arti- 
cles of great interest to teachers of French, or 
Americans intending to study abroad. Among them 
are “La réforme de la licence és lettres,” “Chez les 
Etudiants Américains a Paris” and “Le Congrés in- 
ternational des Etudiants.” 

I. H: B. Spiers, who has produced some excellent 
French texts, has just published a splendid pamphlet 
of “Spanish Selections for Sight Translation,” fifty 
selections in prose and verse, with a strong current 
interest (Health). 

“La Educacion popular” is an interesting little 
monthly pedagogical journal published at Lima, 
Peru. Some of the Americans who think education 
in South America is in a bad way would do well to 
read the educational journals and official reports 
from Argentina, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and other 
Latin-American countries. Another ghost to lay! 

“The Bulletin of High Points” for June has an in- 
teresting article on “Testing for Ability to Learn a 
Foreign Language,” by Abram Lipsky, which should 
appeal to language teachers. There are a number 
of other articles of interest, the usual inspiring 
“high points,” and a sheaf of notes, news, and re- 
views (New York High Schools). 

Marcel Moraud of the University of Toronto, 
whose “Sous les Armes” (Holt) has had such marked 
success, has in press, with the same publishers, an 
edition of “Colette Baudoche,” by Maurice Barrés. 

“The Americas,” published each month by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, contains a great deal 
of invaluable material on Latin-America that should 
be useful in classes in commercial Spanish. 

The Oxford University Press has just pubHshed 
“A Practical Introduction to French,” by Dr. L. H. 
Alexander of Columbia University. 

“The scientific method of teaching languages re- 
quires that all the powers should be enlisted in the 
work. Hence any exclusive system will fail to ac- 
complish the highest results, and will overlook es- 
sential facts of intellectual growth. That method 
which evokes all the powers of the pupil’s mind is 
the best; the ear, the voice, and the eye must alike 
be taught, and this triple object must be kept in view 
throughout the course. Analogy is a suggestive and 
ever-active principle in the acquisition of language; 
and a knowledge of related words, inflections, and 
principles in one language facilitates the mastery 
of every other.”"—W. T. Hewitt. 

Allyn and Bacon have published “Aux Etats Unis,” 
an elementary French reader by A. de Monvert, 
whose “La Belle France” has been a great success. 

“Inter-America,” published by Doubleday, Page 
and Company for the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, appears monthly, six of the is- 
sues being in Spanish, the other six in English. The 
material is in all eases translations from current 
periodicals—English translations of articles in Latin- 
American publications, or Spanish translations of ar- 
ticles in American periodicals. It is a powerful 
force for mutual understanding. The current num- 
bers are of unusual interest and timeliness. 

Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa will soon publish, 
through Benjamin H. Sanborn, a new “First Spanish 
Reader.” Professor Espinosa’s textbooks have 
been of uniform excellence; they include the splen- 
did Espinosa and Allen “Spanish Grammar” (Ameri- 
g£an Book Company), and editions of “El Gran Ga- 


leoto” (Knopf), and “Teatro de ensuefio” (World 
Book Company), as well as an “Elementary Spanish 
Reader” and an “Advanced Spanish Composition” in 
the “Hispanic Series” (Sanborn). Dr. Espinosa is 
editor of Hispania, the national organ of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish, and Pro- 
fessor of Spanish in Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. 

Henri Barbusse, author of “Le Feu,” has published 
another gripping story of the war, “Clarté.” 

Duffield and Company have published “Cervantes,” 
by Professor Schevill, in their popular series of great 
writers, a noteworthy earlier volume of which is 
Professor Grandgent’s “Dante.” 


“A German with the training of a Gymnasial- , 


lehrer in modern languages who had spent a year in 
England as he should, might come here and begin 
work with as good chance of ultimate success as 
most Americans. But if such a man is a good man, 
he is sure to find work at home,” said E. H. Babbitt 
twenty-five years ago. But then he wouldn’t be able 
to tell us how to teach French and Spanish, as well 
as his beloved German, Mr. Babbitt! 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to publish in pamphlet 
form Lawrence Wilkins’ two splendid articles on the 
future of German and the place of French and Span- 
ish in American schools. The papers originally ap- 
peared in the New York Times. 

English is a compulsory subject in the secondary 
schools of a number of Spanish-American countries. 
If our hopes of increased mutual liking and friend- 
liness, with corresponding improvement in _ trade 
relations, are to be realized, why would it not be a 
good idea to reciprocate? Most of the language 
students in progressive schools are already studying 
Spanish anyway. 

Philippe de la Rochelle of the Romance Depart- 
ment, Columbia University, has just published “A 
Modern French Grammar” (Putnam's). It is a book 
of marked originality, in which “special attention 
has been given to the points of contact between the 
English and French tongues.” It makes constant 
use of analogy and contrast, a procedure which is 
unusual in texts by so-called “native” teachers — as 
unusual as the author’s attitude towards English. 
Strange to say, this enlightened man seems to real- 
ize that the American students are not French chil- 
dren learning their native language, but Americans 
of some maturity, who already have acquired their 
native language. If they haven’t vet developed a 
national language consciousness, a realization that 
English is their language, they have no right to be 
studying any other — we've had too much of that 
business in German classes. One can best acquire a 
foreign tongue by proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, just as in other studies. Well dane, M 
de la Rochelle! The attempt of the German Sprach- 
meisterei to contro] language teaching in this coun- 
try hasn’t yet been completely frustrated; they have 
simply transferred their attention temporarily toa 
French and Spanish (decrying them at the same 
tigue), and native French and Spanish teachers are 
realizing that, if we do not wish the whole structure 
te go, our methods must be purged of everything 
that tends to impair the English jJanguage-con- 
sciousness of American sehool children. 

if the suddep vogue of Blasco Ibafiez and his “Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” would only lead to a 
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lasting interest in other and'‘greater Spanish books, 
and to a genuine appreciation of the real contribu- 
tion of Spanish writers to nineteenth and twentieth 
century literature! And if the literary productions 
of South America were only available to American 
readers! How many Americans have read Dr. Coes- 
ter’s absorbing “History of Spanish-American Lit- 
erature”? In Dr. Coester, Professor E. C. Hills, and 
C. K. Jones of the Library of Congress, 
three of the authorities on the field right 
country. 

Sight-reading should be undertaken early in the 
study of modern languages. All our everyday read- 
ing in English is sight-reading; the dictionary is a 
friend in need, not an ever-present crutch. The 
same thing should be true in foreign languages. “Fit 
fabricando faber.” Intensive study should be given 
to grammar and oral and written composition, but 


we have 
in this 
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the reading — except in connection with grammar 
work — should be extensive, copious, and mainly un- 
prepared. It should be a test of power, not mem- 
ory, a gauge of acquisition, not application. 

Judging by college 


entrance examinations, some 
teachers consider attention to graphic accents a 
waste of time. A thorough knowledge of the use 


of these diacritics, especially in Spanish, is essential 
to correct speaking as well as writing. 

Nigger Jim’s “If a Frenchman is a man, why 
don’t he talk like a man?” from “Huckleberry Finn,” 
is a good answer to the question occasionally raised 
in foreign language classes: “Why don’t they say it 
the way we do?” The stupidest pupil doesn’t wish 
to be put on an intellectual level with Nigger Jim, 
but that is where he belongs until he begins to real- 
ize that English language-psychology is not univer- 
sal language-psychology. 
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RECENT EVENTS 


$1,000,000 


ROAD OF OYSTER SHELLS. 
dollars worth of shells will be 
moved from a shell deposit at the mouth of the 
Atachafalava river, on Point Au Fer Reef, Gal- 
veston, and used for road -building in Louisiana. 
The oyster shell deposit is said to be werth 
$50,000,000. The shells are worth about $1 per 
cubic foot and spread even thinly make an ex- 
cellent roadway. 


One mullion 


er ey 
SAVING BABIES. 

The German government has placed all ma- 
ternitvy under the care of the state. The mother 
of an illegitimate child is designated as “frau.” 
The same educational and social advantages are 
provided for an illegitimate as for a legitimate 
child. It is also contemplated to give national 
assistance to large families. 

euladijpsinin 
STONE CRUSHER. 

The largest stone crusher in the world has been 
installed in a quarry at the head of Lake Huron. 
The weight of the crusher is 800,000 pounds, 


and its shaft, which is twenty-two and one-half 
feet 


JUMBO 


long and forty inches in diameter, alone 
weighs sixty-four and one-half tons. The lower 
frame, which had to be made in one piece, re- 
quired a special car for transportation. It took 
three and one-half months to build the crusher 
and make it ready for use. The crusher will 
break 2,500 tons of rock per hour. Its receiving 
opening is 60x190 inches. At the final test of the 
machine recently, a carload of twelve and one- 
half tons of rock was crushed in nine to fourteen 
secon 's. The variation of the time was caused bv 
the different sized rocks used in making the 
test. 
scotia lilies 
RAT FUR COATS. 

Rat fur mav figure largely in linings for coats 
The skins 
will give a lining better than may now be had 
in coats which from $200 to $3500, 


and trimmings for dresses and suits. 


cost 
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A Peoria, Ill., mechanic has invented a bit 

that will bore a square hole—and more than that 


even stars, hexagons, 
and many other shaped holes. 


crosses, ovals, triangles 


a 

The great days of the whale fishery have been 
forever ended by oil, gas and electricity, but it is 
still quite an extensive -industry in whose evolu- 
tion the harpoon has been supplanted by the 
tonite bomb, which will soon, it is thought, give 
place to the use of an electric harpoon, which 
will swiftly and surely and safely put the mighti- 
est monster of the deep. hors-de-combat. The 
harpoon will be shot into the whale’s body and 
as soon as securely fixed, the deadly current will 
be turned on, causing instant death. 

——— 

Post offices in Federal district are 
equipped with electrical auditing machines to 
record postal money orders, which take the place 
of sixty clerks each and have the reputation of 
making no errors. These machines punch cards, 
showing the amount of each money order and 
the serial and station number. The Chicago of- 


fice audits 150,000 money orders daily, covering 
$750,000.00. 


every 


a 

One of the latest innovations of the British air 
service is that of a dirigible balloon carrying its 
own airplane, which is attached to the under 
side of the huge “mother” craft and launches 
itself when high in the air, speeds on its scouting 
mission and returns to its “home” when its duty 
is performed. 

7 oe 

The University of Wisconsin has instituted a 
course in automobile engineering for women. 
To the dozen girls who don overalls three times 
a week it is known as “Fordology.” And tne 
girls have become experts in overhauling and re- 
pairing automobiles. 

“We have yet to see the first man complain 
of a job done by these girls,” said Professor 
Berggran. “The work is done for nothing, for 
we are glad to get the cars, and the owner 1s 
made happy when he drives away in a machine 
running like a new one.” 
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TEA VS. ALCOHOL. 


England has been using seven times as much 
tea as coffee! We have been using seven times 
as much coffee as tea. It now begins to look as 
though under the regime of Prohibition the 
national use of tea is to be immensely stimu- 
lated. The tea leaf instead of the coffee berry 
seems to meet the desire of the man who has 
been addicted to the use of alcohol and now is 
driven to some substitute to quench his arti- 
ficial thirst. Thus legislation in America helps 
China, Japan and Ceylon. 

Segal ateas 


AIRPLANES HUNT TIMBER. 

A party of thirty are about to explore by air- 
planes the timber resources of Labrador in the 
interest of American capitalists. This party 
of aviators, mechanics, wireless operators, for- 
esters and photographers, in charge of Dr. 
Murdock M. Graham of Boston, will leave An- 
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napolis, N. S., about July 5. By means of maps 
and photographs an intelligible conception of 
the vast and unexplored timber land of Lab- 
rador will be secured. 
entities 
TREMENDOUS FINANCIAL PROGRESS. 

The controller of the currency announces that 
on May 12, 1919, the resources of the national 
banks of our country were nearly $21,000,000.- 
000, ‘again of $%83000,000 in four months, and 
nearly $3,000,000,000 in one year. In last six 
years the increase has been $10,000,000,000, 
more than for the forty-seven years preceding. 
As to the stability and safety of our banking 
system nothing could be more convincing taan 
the fact that only two small banks have failed 
in the last eighteen months. Now that the 
reserve banks give steadiness to national fin- 
ances Our monetary system seems to have at- 
tained perfection. 
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BIG PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 


BY CORA BIGELOW 


President, Boston Teachers Club 


There never was a time in the-history of the 
world when the training and protection of chil- 
dren was so important as it is today. We are 
leaving them to bear the burden of a tremendous 
national indebtedness, we are shouldering upon 
them the weight of social and economic problems 
whose solution we have evaded year after year, 
and we are expecting them to live down a new lot 
of international difficulties. 

Whether or not our-children are prepared for 
these tasks depends on whether the leaders in 
education are going to be able to secure public 
support for the educational program which the 
times demands. 

Without competent teachers our American 
schools are doomed to failure! Without equal op- 
portunity for education for all our boys and gir's. 
America will fail as an exponent of democracy. 
Are the American people aware of the danger that 
threatens because of its neglect to provide suf- 
ficient funds to pay progressive, efficient 
teachers? 

Teachers, like other workers, must receive 
enough to live in decency and comfort and to be 
able to keep up to new standards in professional 
progress. They cannot settle the cost of living. 
They are the victims of increased prices for every 
means of life and improvement. 

It is neither good business nor good morals fo 
underpay any one. The number of dollars one re- 
ceives for service is not the true measure. The 
question is, how far will those dollars go in en- 
abling the teacher to be ithe best kind of leader 
of the children in her care? 

It is the plain duty of American citizens to 
recognize the situation and not make it neces- 
sary for teachers to beg and battle for a 15 per 
cent. increase in salary wherewith to meet 
the 65 per cent. to 90 per cent. increase in living 


[Boston Globe. ] 


expenses. Citizens and school authorities should 
join in offering to the teachers a compensation at 
least equab to that of hand workers. The news- 
papers are reporting the salary of cloakmakers 
at $45 a week; cloak cutters, $40 a week, and 
girl button sewers, $20 per week; while the mini- 
mum salary for a teacher in Massachusetts today 
is $550 per year, the minimum yearly salary of 
Boston kindergarten teachers is $575, and the 
minimum yearly salary of Boston grade teachers 
is $969, while the maximum yearly salary of 
Boston grade teachers is $1,368, or less than $25 
per week and reached only after eight vears of 
experience in teaching. 

The city of Los Angeles pays its dog catchers 
$1,080 for the first year of service, $1,100 the sec- 
ond year, and $1,200 thereafter. It pays its ele- 


mentary_.teachers $820 the first vear, S860 the 
second vear, and the tenth vear the teacher re- 
ceives as much as the dog catcher. 

The dog catcher handles on an average of 
twelve cases per day. The average for the teacher 
is about forty cases. About $20,000 a vear de- 
pends upon the efficiency of ten dog catchers. 
The fate of civilization depends upon the work 2f 
the teachers. 

No country is truly democratic that pays its 
teachers less than a thrift wage. No country is 
educating its children for citizenship in a democ- 
racy that demands that teachers shall teach the 
children for love of the children while the tax- 
payers spend their money on things less impor- 
tant than schools. 

The question is no longer, “How much do our 
schools cost?” but the vital point now is, “How 
much are our schools worth to America?” 

The American people have been justly proud 
of their schools and still say a great deal about 


demanding the best educational advantages for 
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their children. But they will never be able to 
keep the schools up to ordinary standards until 
they are willing to pay for them. 

No school ever rises above the quality of its 
teachers. 

The morale of the teaching force cannot be 
kept up to a high standard without the means 
for comfortable living, study and a moderate 


“? 
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amount of recreation and travel. These things 
cannot be secured with the present salaries. Not 
even those who have been long trained in New 
England thrift can accomplish that feat. What 
can be done to help the community see the tre- 
mendous crisis at hand? Incidentally, who would 
advise any bright young girl or boy in your 
family to take up teaching at the present salaries 
offered? Think these things over. 
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TO FREE COLLEGES OF HUN PROPAGANDA 


BY CHARLES 


Prominent educators and chemists have launched 
a vigorous movement for driving an_ insidi- 
ous form of German propaganda from the uni- 
versities and_ scientific schools of the United 
States, according to a bulletin issued recently 
by the American Chemical Society. 

They are following the policy inaugurated by 
the Indiana State Board of Education, which has 
already directed its superintendent of public in- 
struction to issue a letter to all schools under his 
jurisdiction, insisting that every piece of chemical 
apparatus and all scientific supplies purchased 
for educational purposes be purchased in the 
United States. This action was taken upon the 
reading letter from Harry E. Barnard, 
state food and drug commissioner of Indiana, tn 
which he pointed out that the supremacy of 
German-made chemical supplies was still in the 
ascendant on account of the crafty way in whici 
the Teuton manufacturers ‘had availed 
selves of a peculiar clause in the Tariff Act. 

Under 


of a 


them- 
this provision, American universities. 
colleges and schools are permitted to import 
dhemical glassware and porcelain and _ scientific 
apparatus free of duty. It was demonstrated in 
the European war that American manufacturers 
were fully able to meet ‘this demand and had 
been in that position for at least twelve years. 
Although thev had some tariff protection, the 
duty-free privileges accorded to educational insti- 
tutions had the effect impressing upon 
students that only vessels and apparatus “made 
in Germany” were of any real value for scientific 
purposes. After completing their studies the 
young chemists were inclined to carry the same 
idea into the laboratories in which they were 
employed. As a result, the infant American in- 
dustries in chemical porcelain and glassware and 
m scientific instruments, generally, 
stantly throttled by German 
Hun selling psychology. 

In the of American industry 
after the war, leading chemists have appeared 
before the committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives in support of certain 
bills which are designed to break the German 
grip upon our chemical industries. 

At a the council 


of 


were 
competition 


con- 
and 


reconstruction 


meeting of of the American 
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Chemical Society, held in New York city, the 
opinion was expressed that in order to develop 
domestic sources of supply of apparatus and 
chemicals, it- was necessary that Congress repeal 
that section of the tariff legislation which gives 
to educational institutions the privilege of im- 
porting such material duty-free. The council de- 
clared its belief that this duty-free privilege has 
furnished an important medium for foreign propa- 
ganda, creating in the minds of the youth of 
this country an impréssion of the superiority of 
such foreign-made material. 

The provision with regard to educational insti- 
tutions is one of the most vicious pieces of legis- 
lation ever passed. Its etfect is to take away the 
key from a key industry. It exereises a most 
demoralizing influence upon the students of our 
universities. 


It opens the door for propaganda 
and puts the results of German labor and those 
of Japanese labor, for that matter, before the 
students every day. As a result the students are 
being trained in an atmosphere of dependence 
on industries of foreign countries. 

Colonel M. A. Reasoner, officer in charge of 
the Field Medical Supply Depot of the United 
States, who has for the last three years pur- 
chased laboratory ‘supplies for the entire army 
says: “At the time of the armistice American 
manufacturers had been able to produce the sup- 
plies we needed in the quantity we needed. When 
the war started the supplies were not available in 
the United States. If the manufacturers receive 
the protection: that will enable them to go ahead, 
we will be able to continue buying from them, 
and continue buying from them here; otherwise 
I doubt if we can. I should say that I spent 
about $3,000,000 .for supplies during the period 
of the war.” 

The American Chemical Society, consisting of 
14,000 members, is on record as against this dis- 
crimination against American scientific instru- 
ment workers and makers of chemical glassware 
and porcelain. The council adopted a resolution 
to the effect that in its opinion duty-free ap- 
paratus and chemicals is a very effective chan- 
nel for propaganda, creating in the minds of the 
future leaders of this country an impression of 
the superiority of such foreign-made material. 
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BOOK TABLE 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. 
By Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A.. Professor of Ac- 
counting and Head of Accounting Department, College 
of Business Administration, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: 
American Book Company. Cloth. &vo. Introductory 
Course, 152 pp., price $1.20; Advanced Course, 324 pp., 
price, $1.20. 

Accounting has become an art, a high art in modern busi- 
ness. What was once a simple affair, classified as Single 
_ and Double Entry, has developed under the stress of the 
times into science and art, and the teaching of book- 
keeping is one of the most educative of college subjects. 
It is only within a few years that a “cultural” university 
would countenance a Department of Commerce, but now 
the head of this department is often high man in the 
faculty. : 

Boston University was first in New England to give full 
recognition to accounting as of educational value and its 
leadership has been maintained, and much of its prestige 
is due to the author of “New Modern Illustrative 
Bookkeeping.” One of its superior merits, Professor 
Rittenhouse’s method, is that he introduces the subject 
by the account method, which is the one most favored by 
the best teachers of bookkeeping and business practice, 
as well as by the best accountants. He makes the account 
the basis of all the work, beginning with the form and 
purpose of the ledger. He then gives short exercises in 
setting up accounts and entering on the proper side items 
with which the account would be debited and credited. 
At every stage this book promotes an understanding of 
principles. 
’ ‘ 


ui ' —- 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Roy 
Davis, Boston University School of Administration, and 
C. H. Lingham. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Pad. 104 pp. & by 10. Open at the end. Price, 52 
cents. 

These exercise blanks are of extra fine paper, which 
means much to good English. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
used the best of paper, pens and ink. He said careless 
utensils and poor paper tended to careless expressions and 
poor composition. The blanks are durably bound also, 
but the chief virtue is in the skillful choice of illustrative 
material and admirable arrangement of the scheme for 
promoting the habit of using the best English the students 
know. The pad is designed to produce and stimulate an 
orderly study, discussion and use of the fundamentals of 
our language. There is real value in being able to do a 
thing well on the first attempt. It is advantageous for the 
student to preserve all the completed exercises, and these 
blanks will enable the student to note his own improve- 
ment and to judge his work as a whole. 





MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE. 
By George E. Freeland, State University of Wash- 
ington. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 408 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It is a new and important professional service that 
Professor Freeland has rendered America in the 
preparation of this thoroughly modern book on 
school practices as they are. There has been noth- 
ing just like it. There have been books on modern 
theories, and there have been books’ on various 
phases of modern practice, but here is a real book 
on pedagogy, a book built after the general model 
of a book on pedagogy, with a little philosophy, a bit 
of the theory of the problem and a good deal of the 
application of the new philosophy and the new 
theory. The book looks like a traditional book on 
methods, but it is modern in every fibre. We think 
Professor Freeland is the first author who has 
breathed the breath of life into a statuesque text- 
book for teachers. To change the figure he is the 
first to put a classic garment onto a twentieth cen- 
tury youth gracefully. 

In his phrasing Professor Freeland is neither old 
nor new, but rather quite original. There is not a 
trite phrase between these covers; on the other 
hand there is none of the modernized terminology. 
“The feeling tone” is a sample of the suggestive 
invention of interesting characterizations. There 
are in homes where there have been children “toys 
and games in various stages of dislocation and disre- 
pair.” So “co-operation and social motive,’ “economic 


and social success.” “Discipline should mean a feeling- 
of freedom on the part of the children and should be 
positive, not negative or confining.” “Spelling is valy- 
able chiefly for conventional reasons.” “The fluctuatiog 
found in a child’s learning,” etc. There is scarcely a 
page on which there are not several highly expres- 
sive turns of language so unexpected and yet so jj- 
luminating as to be captivating. 

Professor Freeland has done his part and it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not normal schools, 
teachers’ reading ‘circles, and teachers generally will 
react to it naturally and spontaneously. Anyone 
really exposed to modern elementary education as 
it is here presented can but have a healthy, rosy 
glow of new educational life. 


HORACE IN THE ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Caroline Good. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 

It will be a literary crime for American classic scholars. 
to lessen devotion to Ovid, Virgil, Cicero and Horace, be- 
cause of the necessity of non-scholarly educators magni- 
fying science and art, commerce and the industries. 

Caroline Good’s dissertation on “Horace in the Englisim 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century” is a noble contribu- 
tion which can but go far toward arousing a new devotion 
to both the English and Ancient classics. She devotes 
seventy pages to Joseph Addison's use of Horace (1672- 
1719); ninety pages to Alexander Pope’s use of Horace 
(1688-1744) ; seventy to Samuel Johnson’s use of Horace 
(1709-1784) ; and similar citations from the writings of 
Nicholas Rowe, Richard Steele, Matthew Prior, John Gay, 
Jonathan Swift, Henry Fielding, Lord Chesterfield, Horace 
Walpole, Sterne and Smollett. 

Here are a few suggestive paragraphs of the author: 
“Since the re-awakening of interest in the classics, Horace’s 
influence has been running like a silver thread through the 
works of the English writers, to reach its culminating 
point when it produced Pope's brilliant satires.” 

“By the qualities which have prevented Horate becoming 
a cult of any one class or period — his catholicity of taste 
and his lack of dogmatic insistence—he has appealed to 
all kinds of men as no other classic writer, even Virgil, 
has done.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Survey of the Ancient World.” By James Henry 
sreasted. Price, $1.40. Boston, New York: Ginn & 
Co. 

“Selections from American Literature.” By lk. We 
Payne, Jr. New York, Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Public Education in United States.” By E. P. Cub- 
berley. Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Letters to Teachers.” By H. B. Alexander. Price, 
$1.25. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

“First Spanish Book.” By Frank R. Robert. Price, 
$1.50. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Fighting for a New World.” Price, 75c. By Charles 
W. Dabney. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

“Everyday Greek.” Price, $1.25. By Horace Addison 
Hoffman. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

“Fritz-Eldridge Essentials of Expert Typewriting.” 


By Rose L. Fritz and E. H. Eldridge. — “Hamilton’s 
Essentials of Arithmetic.” First Book, Second Book. By 
Samuel Hamilton. — “Plant Production.” By R. 
Moore and ©. P. Halligan. — “Essentials of Spelling.” 
By Pearson and Suzzallo. — “New Modern Illustrative 
300kkKeeping.” By C. F. Rittenhouse. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Cours Pratique de Francais pour Commeneants.” By 


E. B. de Sauze. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. 


“I"ncle Sam’s Boys Smash the Germans.” By H.: & 
Hancock. Price, 60c. — “Dave Darin on Mediter- 
ranean Service.” By H. I. Hancock. — “Piffle’s A. " 
c 300k of Funny Animals.” Philadelphia: Henry 


Altemus Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eye® 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of. the Eye Freee MURINE EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. IL 
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| They Learn—TIo Earn 





HAT’S tne reason schools teach 
and students learn typewriting. 


It’s the special reason why they 
learn typewriting on the 


Self-Starting 


power—because only on this machine does the pupil learn a 
that he can learn about letter-typing—including the operation 


of the Self-Starter keys. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


| 

e 

| Learning on this machine produces the highest earning 
| 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Tenscsitteeenenihiciiitililibaistiias 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
wchools or school events in any part 
‘ef the country. Items of more than 
Gecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
traticn are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tasertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
30-31: Maine State Teachers’ 
tion, Portland 
29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey. Little Rock. 
NOVEMBER. 





Associa- 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 


Junction. 

€-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, 1 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hosic, 506 West 698th 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


”~ 


COLORADO. 
GREELEY. L. B. McMullen, 
who was vice-president of the Val- 
ley City, N. D., State Normal 
School, becomes head of the train- 
ing department of the Colorado 

State Teachers College. 


Minn. 
James F. 
Street, Chi- 





University of 





INDIANA. 


PERU. Superintendent E. B. 
W etherow of this city has been ap- 
pointed state school inspector by 


State Superintendent L. N. Hines. 
Mr. Wetherow was for ten years 
county superintendent before be- 


coming city superintendent. 





KANSAS. 


State Superintendent Lorraine E. 
Wooster has appointed as her offi- 
cial family, as secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Julia B. 
King, who has been superintendent 
of Cowley county and principal of 
the Winfield Junior High School: 
as high school supervisors, B. E. 
Lewis, who was superintendent of 
Eureka for six years, of Anthony 
for six years, and of Iola for three 
years; and Miss Edna Arrasmith, 
who has been county superintend- 
ent for two terms, and principal of 
a city high school; as rural school 
supervisors, W. A. Vickers, who 
has been county superintendent 
for two terms, and Miss May Cain, 
who has been a _ county superin- 
tendent for two terms, and as chief 
clerk, Fred A. Seaman, who has 
also been a county superintendent. 


EMPORIA. Walter R. Smith, 
professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics in the Kansas State Nor- 
mal School at Emporia, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position 
in the University of Kansas. Pro- 
fessor Smith received his Ph. M., 
Ph. D., in the University of 
Chicago. He has done graduate 
study in Harvard University. He 
is the author of a text which is 
used widely in the universities of 


| 
| 
| 
REMINGTON : 
| 
| 


the country and he _ contributes 
regularly to educational magazines. 
He has been in the normal school 
ten years. 

Professor Walter E. Myer, 
versity of Chicago, who has 
in the tariff commission for 
past two years, will succeed 
fessor Smith. 

TOPEKA. The 
paper, the Kansas 
S. W. McGurrah, editor, with offi- 
ces in this city. It chooses as its 
distinct field the rural schools and 
teachers. The price of the 
monthly is $1.00. It proposes to 
furnish a copy to the school lib- 
rary, the clerk of the board, and to 
two other members of the board, 
all four for $2.50. The second num- 
ber has pictures of Miss Lorraine 
E. Wooster and of her official 
family. 


Uni- 
been 

the 
Pro- 


state has a 
School Journal, 


new 


MAINE. 
CASTINE. On July 14 
sembled at this place 
teachers carefully selected. These 
teachers entered a six-weeks’ con- 
ference for rural leaders and “help- 
ing teachers” under the direction 


there as- 
ninety rural 


of the state superintendent of 
schools. The purpose of the state 
of Maine in inaugurating this 


movement. was to establish a rural 
teaching profession, first, by moti- 
vating rural work; second, by spe- 
cial training differentiated on the 
specific service to be rendered. 
The teachers selected are gradu- 
ates of normal schools or have an 
equivalent in education and expert- 
ence. All of their expenses from 
the time they leave home are paid 
bv the state. At the close of their 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 





YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 


slow deliveries you can’t get them in a hurry. 


The only way 


to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 














first year’s service they are given 
a state bonus of one-fourth as 
much as their annual salary. The 
school was in itself a revelation. 
It is not an experiment but is a 
demonstration of a _ practicable, 
feasible, working plan calculated to 
make the rural school as good as 
the city. school so far as the 
teacher is concerned. 

PORTLAND. The teachers of 
this city have launched the Port- 
land Educational News, a _ highly 
creditable monthly. of thirty-six 
pages. It can but be of much ser- 
vice to the teachers im every way. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent 
John C. Gray’s annual report is re- 
markably complete as a report of 
all the doings of all the schools in 
all the activities of the year, es- 
pecially as relates to war work of 
various’ kinds. The pupils’ war 
savings amounted to $20,987. The 
large schools had savings as fol- 
lows: $4,234, $3,062, $2,856, $2,500 
and $2,309. 

MARLBORO. Superintendent 
Ernest P. Carr in his annual 
report makes a skilful appeal for 
better support of schools. He 
gives the following figures and lets 
them, largely, speak for them- 
selves :— 

“In 1917 Marlboro spent $691 a 
thousand valuation for schools, or 
$41.39 per pupil. Ten cities and 
147 towns spent more per thousand 
dollars, and 14 cities and 109 towns 
paid more per pupil. The average 
for the state was $5.45 a thous- 
and valuation and $48.73 per pupil. 
Marlboro had a valuation of $6,605 
in 1918 for each pupil in the public 
schools. Twenty-three cities and 
125 towns have a larger valuation. 
The state average is $8,294. During 
the past five years Marlboro’s ex- 
penditure for school support. in- 
creased from $67,633 to $76,675, or 
13.4 per cent. The rate of increase 
for the state during that time was 
23 per cent. Marlboro’s_ school 
tax per thousand valuation § in- 
creased from $6.05 to $6.74, or 11.4 
per cent., while the school tax for 
the state advanced from $4.54 to 
$5.45, or 20 per cent. Reference to 
the statistics will show the ad- 


vance made by Marlboro in 
these respects from 1917 to 1918.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Portsmouth 
has just let the contract for a 
new $60,000 school building to L. 
H. Shattuck, Inc., of Manchester, 
N. H. The architect is J. Edward 
Richardson. The building will be 
of brick and have eight class- 
rooms. One of the finest features 
of this school plant will be the 
school lot, which contains seven 
acres. The committee in charge of 
construction are Mayor Albert His- 
lop, Harry B. Yeaton, E. Curtis 
Mathews and Simes Frink of the 
City Council; Frank W. Knight, 
George W. McCarthy and Ira A. 
Newich, of the Board of Instruc- 
tion; Superintendent William H. 
Slayton, secretary. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. Henry M. Max- 
son’s annual report simply re-en- 
forces the notable work done for 
many years. He closes his crisp 
statements about actual achieve- 
ments with these conclusions: 

“The children are better Ameri- 
cans for the war work they have 
done. The war has brought into 
strong contrast the two educational 
systems of Germany and the United 
States. The much praised German 
system with its so-called practical 
efficiency, narrowly limiting the 
educational outlook of nine-tenths 
of its children, has met the ex- 
pectations of its originators and 
has created a vast body of effi- 
cient, obedient automatons: but 
has produced brutes, not men. The 
American system, with its widely 
extended high schools, its devotion 
to ideals and its development of 
individualism, has produced _ real 
men with initiative, enthusiasm and 
conviction, who with a few months 
of intensive training have gone 


‘over the top’ against the product 
of German schools with their years 
of military training. Our Ameri- 
can system will undoubtedly be 
greatly modified in its details as 
the result of our war experiences, 
but the fundamental aims have been 
proven sound and need to be em- 
phasized more than ever. The 
German development should warn 
us against that which is _ solely 
practical, and make us cling more 
strongly than ever to the human- 
istic, character-developing power 
of our educational scheme.” 
NEW YORK. 

ELMIRA. Superintendent Asher 
J. Jacoby has in genuinely success- 
ful working order the best scheme 
of Bible Study that we have seen 
in action anywhere. It is a com- 
plete four-year course. The first 
vear is on Old Testament narra- 
tives and history; the second, the 
life of Jesus; the third, Christian- 
ity in the Apostolic Age; the 
fourth, great men in the Christian 
church. 

Superintendent Asher J. Jacoby 
issues a Monthly School Bulletin 
which is entirely out of the usual. 
No city in the state has made 
greater permanent advance along 
important lines than has Elmira 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. _  Coedues: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 











M. JAQUES 





DALCROZE| 


Principal of the Institut Jaques-Dalicroze, Geneva, Switzeriand, 


intends to visit the United States early in 1920, accompanied by a party of students. En-_| 
| gagements from Educational and Musical Institutions for Lecture-Demonstrations of | 
| Kurythmics arejnow being booked. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 9 East 59th Street, New York 
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That is the Time You Need. T. C: Peateation 


Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is greater than during the school year, | 
and the income is cut off. How very important, then, it is that you be protected during the summer months. 
| 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were thoughtful enough to provide in advance 
for those misfortunes which sometime come to each of us. Read the following extracts from a few of the 
many grateful letters we received last season, during and immediately after the vacation period. 


A California Teacher wrote: ‘‘I received your check in full settlement of my claim for la grippe and 
laryngitis for which I wish to thank you, not alone for the promptness in adjustment of the claim after it was 
presented, but forthe fairness as well.” 





‘‘From what I know of the T. C. U. it seems to be an excellent insurance for teachers, for the reason that | 
sickness in vacation is given credit fur as well as that during school time. I mention vacation because it is 
generally at that time that a teacher is tired out and the sickness is the result of over work during the year.” 


A Rhode Island Teacher wrote: ‘‘Check for claim received very promptly. To belong to an organiza- 
tion like the T. C. U., which is sympathetic with and fair and prompt in the adjustment of its claims, is of 
great value. Illness comes at unexpected times, as it did in my case, and it gives a sense of relief to know if 
the regular income stops there will still be money coming in.” 


A Minnesota Teacher wrote: ‘‘The T. C. U. certainly is a comfort anda blessing. I had borrowed 
money in order to take special summer work at the Normal, and when I sprained my ankle I had visions of 
along period of idleness and expense and thought I might have to give up my school work. Then came the 
thought of the T.C.U. They paid the doctor and saved me from financial embarrassment. Thank heaven 


"What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


The T. C. U. is a National Organization for Teachers which will pay you $50 a month when you are 
disabled by accident, sickness or quarantine, $1000 to $1500 for accidental death, besides certain hospital and 
operation fees, and numerous other benefits, all for the small cost of less than a nickel a day. 


This will help you pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or injuries. 
This will protect your savings account so you will not have to start it all over again. This will keep you out 
of debt. 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U. and share its protection. If you have not 
already done so, fill out and mail the coupon for information. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters I am interested in knowing about you~ | 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story , 
and booklet of testimonials. 
| 





441 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Cer r re eee EMR pr | 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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ya TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. s 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ili., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








_DMAND 











EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, *‘ Service Worth 


Paytng For,” free. 








under Mr. Jacoby’s leadership. He 
is literally remaking educational 
practices. The high school exten- 
sion scheme by which credit is 
given in various approved courses 
taken outside of the school is care- 
fully presented. 

NEW YORK CITY. Superin- 
tendent William L. Ettinger con- 
siders it imperative that every 
teacher within the system :— 

Shall let the thrilling events of 
the present not only color, but also 
constitute the core of the subject 
matter of instruction in elementary 
and high school. 

Shall be aggressively patriotic in 
word and deed. 

Shall, through the ideals embod- 
ied in our literature, and through 
every-day contact in the’ school, 
emphasize the futility of strength 
divorced from righteousness. 

Shall interpret history so as to 
reveal the enduring Anglo-Saxon 
principles of personal liberty, to 
which our President has given 
‘such eloquent expression. 

Shall promote the physical well- 
being of pupils. 

Shall use methods of discipline 
which will foster initiative -and 
spontaneity ceupled with cour- 
tesy, -self-restraint, and prompt 
obedience. 

Shall make the utmost possible 
effort to interest pupils in their 
own schooling that dropping out 
and juvenile delinquency will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

ROCHESTER. Announcement is 
made of the gift by George East- 
man, head of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, of $3,500,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a school of music in 
connection with the University of 
Rochester which will aim to com- 
bine the development of an appre- 
ciation of the highest type of mo- 
tion pictures as an ally of the high- 
est type of music. The institu- 
tion, to be known as the East- 
man School of Music, has been en- 
dowed by Mr. Eastman with $2,- 
319,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Every teacher in 
North Carolina schools this year 
must hold a certificate from a 
reputable physician stating that he 
has not an open or active infec- 
tious stage of tuberculosis or any 
other contagious disease. This is 
in accordance with an act of the 
general assembly of 1919. The law 
provides that the teacher must se- 
cure such certificate each year be- 
fore assuming his or her duties, the 
examination to be made without 
charge to the teachers by the 
«county physicians. The law is en- 
titled “an act to prevent public 


school teachers from _ infecting 
their pupils with tuberculosis.” 
While primarily intended to pro- 
tect the school children from infec- 
tion through close association 
with teachers who might be in- 
fected, the operation of the law is 
proving of great benefit to the 
teachers themselves. Examina- 
tions are now being conducted in 
a number of counties by physicians 
preparatory to issuing certificates 
of health, and these are disclosing 
conditions that those examined 
had never suspected. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The conference of state and 
county superintendents voted un- 
animously to stress the following 
phases of work for the next two- 
year period: First, Americanism; 
second, consolidation; third, stand- 
ardization of rural schools; fourth, 
development of health work for 
the children of the public schools; 
fifth, thorough instruction in the 
grading and testing of farm prod- 
ucts including grains, dairy prod- 
ucts and stock judging; sixth, 
awakening an interest among 
teachers and children of the upper 
grades in good roads, their con- 
struction and maintenance. 


BISMARCK. “The New Day in 
North Dakota, Some of the Prin- 
cipal Laws of 1919,” is an official 
statement of 150 pages. It is the 
one place where one can get these 
laws in. their completeness with 
the interpretation of the friends 
of “The New Day in North Da- 
kota.” 


OHIO. 
COLUMBUS. The Ohio Educa- 


tional Monthly in its August issue 
has a complete report of the an- 
nual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, June 24-26. 


ELYRIA. Superintendent F. M. 
Shelton has seen great advance in 
the schools of this city in two 
years. Two years ago only ten 
per cent. of the teachers were 
normal school graduates or its 
equivalent, now fifty per cent. 
have had _ such preparation for 
teaching. This year more than 
1,000 pupils and students completed 
the year’s work in the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle books. In all there 
have been fifty distinct activities 
either new or greatly improved. 

XENIA. C. A. Waltz, the new 
superintendent, comes from the 
superintendency of Grand View 
Heights, Columbus. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a man of 
Mr. Waltz’s experience. 
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OREGON. 
PORTLAND. Miss Jane Cam- 
eron, one of the most appreciated 
educational women of the Pacific 
Northwest, is to be the Pacific 
Coast representative of the Prang 
Company, with headquarters at 133 
Third Avenue, this city. She has 
been the representative of the Mil- 
ton Bradley Company for the 
Northwest and has well earned 
this promotion to the leadership 
of the entire Pacific Coast for 
the enlarged and enlarging busi- 
ness of the Prang Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHESTER. The Playground, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
issue for July, is devoted to the 
community service demonstration 
in this ctty. It is profusely and 
attractively illustrated. 
LANCASTER. The board of 
education issues a beautiful fifty- 
page booklet of the Dedicatory 
Exercises of the Boys’ High 
School. There are eight full-page 
pictures and many other illustra- 
tions. Superintendent H. B. Work 
has seen much accomplished since 
he took the schools of the city 
in hand. 
PHILADELPHIA. One of the 
district superintendents gave the 
following incident at Milwaukee 
at the meeting of the National 
Education Association: “A _ four- 
teen-year-old boy ran away from 
school to go to work at the Hog 
Island ship yard. Two truant 
officers were put on his trail and 
located him. Someone figured up 
his earnings, and it developed 
that the boy was earning more 
than the two truant officers and 
his teacher—the three combined.” 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The Northern 
Normal and Industrial School 
celebrates the coming of Presi- 
dent H. W. Foght by the issu- 
ance of an illustrated catalog of 
ninety pages. On July 1 Dr. W. 
E. Johnson’ became president of 
the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts at Brookings 
and Dr. H. W. Foght took charge 
of affairs here. 

YANKTON. E. R. Edwards. for 
four years state inspector of high 
schools, has become superintend- 
ent of this city 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. State Superintend- 
ent C. P. Cary issues a booklet of 
216 pages, in which is presented 
fully and attractively the strides 
made in educational progress in 
the state. It was this document 
largely. which induced the _ legis- 
lature to. practically double the 
appropriation for Mr. Cary’s 
State Department of Education. 


WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. State Commis- 
sioner of Education A. A. Slade is- 
sues a modest _ but meaty 
monthly State Educational Bul- 
letin. In the July issue he has an 
article with the true ring, — 
“Wyoming Willing to Pay Living 
Wages to Teachers.” 

“Wyoming boards of education 
realize that it is not only the in- 
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creased cost of living, but also 
higher salaries held out by busi- 
ness interests everywhere that are 
making great inroads into the 
ranks of our teachers. They are 
determined that this condition 
shall not operate to the extent 
that our most capable teachers 
are induced to leave the teaching 
profession so that we shall have 
left only ‘the lame, the halt, and 
the blind’ as the instructors of our 
children.” 





The Week in Review 


Continued from page 157. 








have fallen back 200 miles’ from 
their former advanced lines, and 
the evacuation of Omsk is re- 
garded as imminent. For the ap- 
proaching collapse the failure of 
the Allied Governments to. give 
Admiral Kolchak adequate support 
and to furnish him sufficient sup- 
plies is primarily responsible. The 
Bolshevik forces, which have been 
pressing Kolchak back, greatly 
outnumber his troops and are com- 
posed of veterans, among whom 
are many Germans, who fled to 
Russia after the armistice was 
signed. The collapse of the Kol- 
chak movement. will mean the 
abandonment of the last hope of a 
sane and _ stable government in 
Russia: and it is due to the feeble 
and hesitating policy of the 
Powers. 

END OF THE RAILROAD SHOP- 

MEN’S STRIKE. 

The balloting among the striking 
railroad shopmen on the New 
England railroads ended on Friday 
in a decision to return to work, 
pending action on their claims for 
higher wages. This ends a wide- 
spread embargo on freight which 
threatened serious consequences to 
industry. The men on the Boston 
& Albany and the Boston & Maine 
systems voted heavily in favor of 
going back to work; the vote on 
the New York & New Haven was 
the other way, but it was agreed 
beforehand that the decision of a 
majority on the three systems 
should decide the policy of all. 
Outside of the Chicago, Boston 
and Atlanta districts, the strike 
had previously been called off, in 
response to the appeals of the in- 
ternational leaders; and unions 
which persisted in the strike faced 
the possibility of a disannulling of 
their charters. 

SIX CENTS WORTH OF 
DAMAGE. 

After two months of continuous 
session, and the taking of testi- 
mony approximating two million 
words. the Ford libel suit for a mil- 
lion dollars damages against the 
Chicago Tribune for saying or im- 
plying that he was an “anarchist” 
ended in an award by the jury of 
six cents damages. Such an ap- 
praisal of the injury done to Mr. 
Ford will seem to the man _ in the 
street verv like a joke; but it gives 
the plaintiff a technical advantage 
and enables his well-paid attorneys 
to claim that they have won the 
case. The jury was out for ten 
hours deliberating on its verdict 
and the modest sum which it fin- 
ally agreed upon, contrasted with 
Mr. Ford’s own estimate of the 
injury done him, makes the whole 
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EFFICIENT ss pe ere ey es nat aoe otes and the, teacher rely i pon the 
1 L ped. y 20 a Mount Holyoke graduate with fou ’ ex- 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had wet re-appointed ot bevet + 
crease in her present position as vice-principal of one of the smaller city high schools, 
but felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
plave, which had _ previously been filled by a man. When the piincipal of 
a high school on Long Island wrote AGENCY good strong woman for high schoo) 
-— agency on May 15: ‘Have you a mathematics, including algtba, plane 
and solid geometry and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, please have her apply,’ we recom- 
mended this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: *‘We have ele cted your candi- 
date to our position of mathematics, salary $1..00. I have taken her on your recc mmendation and 
I feel sure she wil] make good."’* Our candidate writes: **On June Ist i was notified by telegram 
that I had been elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended i ” 
me, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for yqur-very efficient SE RVICE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©. Jackson Boulevard 


34th Year OBICAGO 
: ‘2 Our Booklet, “Teaching as Busi ~ 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. ith ti y a Business, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Critic “s ; 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. int. ae 








ttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New Yo 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. - 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 





MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN : ‘ C Schools and Families 

vi : Fn ne Fp ga en. Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
overnesses, for every department of instruction; d ools 

to parents. Call on or address ee ee oe 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 

j dreds of high grade positions (op te 

: $5,000) — eae teachers. Estab- 
o charge t oyers. 

none for registration fy a 





teacher forany desi oF on. know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Caan ted Gon 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ *05222.4,c%itrepzsctor 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS-AGENCY  suner0: sxency fo 
> “ superior people. We 
FIFTA ‘ 

de 3th eB ag MI register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Established 1855 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assist 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P., FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 












| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ : 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance relephone. Manager. 





performance somewhat of a farce. 
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August 21, 1919 








Are You Keeping Abreast of the Times? 


You all admit that next to the personality of the 


teacher the textbook 
education. 


is the most potent factor in 
Do you make 


it your duty to know 


~ what each publisher is contributing in each field? 
Do you realize that while you have been attending 


summer school or hiring teachers, 
have kept on publishing? 


Do you. know that Vosburgh & 
Gentleman’s JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS, now completed with 
the publication of the Third Course, 
is the most thoroughgoing applica- 
High 
Idea to textbook making that has yet 


tion of the Junior School 


appeared? 
Have you examined the new Ford 


FIRST COURSE IN 


appeared late last 


and Ammerman 
ALGEBRA, which 
spring and which has won some im- 
Our 


teachers’ manual for this book, just 


portant summer adoptions? 
published, contains complete solutions 


of every problem. 


Are you aware that Stimson’s 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDU- 
CATION, published during the summer, 
was immediately hailed by the Smith- 
Hughes people as a book which ought 
to be owned by every teacher operating 


under that Act? 


the publishers 


Have you seen Moore’s PENNIES 
AND PLANS, a new first reader which 
is designed to make permanent the 
thrift lessons inculcated by the war? 
The author “puts across” her message 
in interesting story form, which is not 
felt by the children to be didactic. 


Haven’t you long felt that the time 
was ripe for a_good, sound textbook in 
physiology and hygiene for high schools 
which would embody the “Health First” 
principles so widely recognized today as 
a result of the eye-opening revelations 
of the training camps? Look 


Williams’ HEALTHFUL LIVING. 


over 


Has it occurred to you that our 
Pocket Classics series is being constantly 
enlarged by the addition of standard 
literature both past and present? WDur- 
ing the summer we have added Scott’s 
GUY MANNERING, Curtis’ PRUE AND I, 
and Finley and Sullivan’s AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY FROM WASHINGTON 


TO WILSON. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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